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OLD it in your hands— 

look at it—and unless you 
are a connoisseur, it seems no 
different from any other violin 
you have ever seen. 


But give it to one of the great 
masters— Ysaye, Fritz Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman—and: it seems to 
fairly live and speak:—so resonant 
—so sympathetic—so deep—so 
delicate—so sensitive to every 
touch and mood. 


Antonio Stradivari wasa perfect 
craftsman. He loved to work for 
the sheer joy of working. ‘Those 
long days at the bench were not 
drudgery to Stradivari—but op- 
portunity to come that much 
nearer perfection—to give ex- 





HY Reuilto,¢ Corretto da me Antonio 
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pression to ideals that have out- 
lived him by centuries. 


With all his success, Stradivari 
was never satisfied. For more 
than 75 years he worked untir- 
ingly at his bench with compass 
and knife. 

Most successful men are pro- 
digious workers. Without ex- 
ception they have the same love 
of perfection that made Stradivari 
famous. They love their work. 


And loving their work, it is 
the most natural thing in the 
world for them to keep everlast- 
ingly at it until success comes as 
the true reward of merit. It is 
the same in advertising as in 
every other line of endeavor. 


NN. W. AYER & SOR 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTon 


CHICAGO 
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ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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Reasonable Frequency of Change 


By C. M. Connolly 


Of Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow Collars, Shirts, etc.), Troy, N. Y. 


HY should any effort be 
made to bring the styles 
of clothing worn by men or wo- 
men into a class or a type that 
would conform with war-time eco- 
nomy, when there has been no 
proof offered that such economy 
is a genuine war necessity? 

War conditions are, naturally, 
unusual; and to us Americans it 
isa strange and as yet not a well 
understood state. We, as a peo- 
ple, may be legally at war, but 
practically we have not had a good 
war shock to bring the truth home 
to us. The enemy has sunk our 
ships, killed our citizens and killed 
men in the uniform of our cotn- 
try, but we have not so much as 
killed a single German nor has a 
German killed an American in bat- 
tle up to this writing. We Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples knew noth- 
ing of war in the modern sense 
until our unprepared meeting with 
the real thing in August, 1914. 
England had her “overseas” ex- 
periences, her Boer War, and her 
“battles with the blacks,” but 
neither Canadian, Australian or 
American people knew anything 
about modern war or were pre- 
pared for it in the slightest de- 
gree. War had never touched 
our domestic affairs. It has not 
done so even as I write. The 
theatres and movies are crowded, 
the social papers teem with “tea 
parties,” “horses and hounds” and 
such stuff; you can hardly motor 
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on Fifth Avenue or get about on 
any of the big principal streets in 
any of our large cities, traffic is 
so congested. We eat, drink, 
smoke, dance and do very much 
as we always have, only we pay 
higher prices and get less than 
we ever did, and herein lies the 
war bite. 

But, even as we do now, did we 
not, very many of us, always live 
to a large extent on credit? Is it 
not true that in our larger cities 
most of the salaried men have 
“accounts” and are paying a little 
off every week (if at all) on the 
bills due or over due? What we 
have not cash to pay for we 
charge. We are still doing it. 

There has been no appreciable 
change in our methods of living. 
Riga may fall, Russia may sur- 
render, London may be reduced 
to ashes, Paris may go—but—so 
long as we go on with good times 
we are going to live just as we 
have always lived. The “War 
Scare” has passed and we have 
not been hurt. It is the same 
way in Toronto or Montreal, and 
even in London—retail trade con- 
tinues good; Selfridge of London 
recently made a most excellent 
financial statement showing large 
earnings after all war taxes had 
been paid. 

In short, we are all very loath to 
give up the good things of life, 
and so far as making over. our 
clothes so that they will meet a 
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fancied military necessity one can- 
not find who ever suggested such 
a thing, or any big merchant in 
the trade who backs the move- 
ment. 

The interest in fashion, in new 
creations, in new modes, in new 
ideas was never greater—are we 
to stop the work of the ideaists 
and creators because there is a 
feeling that as a war measure we 
should standardize clothes? Men 
and women are naturally inter- 
ested in more kinds of clothes than 
ever because our social system 
calls for their use. Fashion is the 
life of the apparel trade. Put all 
mankind in standardized dress and 
you will shortly reduce living to 
an awful monotonous dead level. 
We will reach that mediocre plane 
of maddening sameness. A change 
in fashion, a change in the style of 
hat or of shoes does not necessar- 
ily mean waste. When a fashion- 
able or wealthy man or woman 
becomes tired of a garment it is 
not thrown away. It is passed 
along for further service. 

In the matter of hats, shoes and 
clothing modern social require- 
ments demand many kinds. Two 
or three decades ago the average 
man had a hat and a pair of shoes 
—maybe he had two pairs; a low- 
cut pair and a high-cut pair. Then 
came the bicycle and tennis and 
later golf, the motor boat, yacht- 
ing, camping and automobiling. 
We became an out-of-door people. 
Following this came the evening 
life, not merely .the theatre and 
opera and an occasional “ball,” 
but the cabaret, the hotel dinners, 
the restaurants, the dances and 
movies. All of this made great 
changes in man’s apparel, as well 
as in woman’s. Instead of a hat 
and a pair of shoes, man, as well 
as woman, had to provide the 
dainty leathers, the street calf 
shoes, the russets, the rubber 
soled shoes, the golf boots and the 
camp shoes or boots—and hats, 
caps, silk hats, canvas hats, and 
soft felt hats, straws and panamas. 

Now, where is the waste? Why 
must we give any of this up unless 
it can be shown that our industries 
are incapable of meeting the war 
demands that have been actually 
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made upon them? Only in those 
articles which are bought and 
never used is there waste. If the 
hats and shoes and gowns give 
service and are worn out, or 
passed on, then the labor has been 
well employed, and the capital has 
been well invested. Not only that, 
but the creation of new things 
has also created a desire on the 
part of the public to possess, and 
this desire must be satisfied, and 
that means good, sound retail busi- 
ness. 


LITTLE WASTE IN FASHION’S 
CHANGES 


With our multiplicity of social 
and business interests we must 
have the equipment that is neces- 
sary. If it is unnecessary then it 
is wasteful. If it is standardized 
it will wear out just as quickly as 
if it were not standardized. Fash- 
ions do not change often enough 
to cause great waste. The very 
wealthy men and women may not 
wear their apparel out, but that 
does not mean at all that they 
waste it. In fact, the man who 
keeps up the most elaborate ward- 
robe is generally the man who 
takes very good care of his cloth- 
ing. It is better that they should 
buy and keep the great industries 
alive than that they should sud- 
dénly become panic stricken and 
stop all but absolutely necessary 
buying. When the demand for 
laces, wines and other articles 
ceased in Belgium and in France 
the people who depended upon 
these great industries went into 
the bread line. Instead of holding 
their place in the community as 
dependable supporters they became 
subjects of charity, a charge on 
those left with the means to earn 
money. 

Women’s fashions have been 
changing more frequently during 
the past decade than ever before. 
Little by little the necks of gowns 
have been cut lower and the skirts 
shorter. The amount and quality 
of the fabrics used in a dress have 
decreased, but the _ frequent 
changes have brought out an ab- 
normal demand. A woman used 
to buy one or maybe two fine 
tailor-made suits and these would 
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Dinners, direction & dollars 


If you are out after something—a 
market for your goods, for instance— 
you must look in the right direction. 


It’s so logical—the fattest, most 
substantial market for household 
comforts and luxuries is among the 
producers of farm products that 
are going to feed a hungry world. 


The steady, healthy, thoughtful families 
living in the small towns and in the country 
will have real money for years to come. 


A high subscription price, possible because 
of more than ordinary reader interest, 
makes a natural selection of the most 
prosperous of these families. F 


—a large volume of advertising demon- 
strates it. 


Investigate the circulation and reader-interest 
facts of 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


74% Circulation in towns under 10,000 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Bible House New York 
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do her for a season or two. Now 
she buys a street dress made of 
inexpensive stuff, and she wears 
out several in a season—but is this 
waste? What difference does it 
make whether a woman wears out 
five dresses at $15 or one dress at 
$75? A man’s case is similar, ex- 
cept that men’s fashions do not 
change so frequently. Men now 
buy soft shirts for all the year 
wear. They used to buy soft shirts 
for summer and stiff or pleated 
shirts for fall and winter. There 
were two big fine shirt seasons. 
Now there is one, but it is con- 
tinuous and men buy more shirts 
now than they did when there 
were two seasons because they 
must have outing shirts, business 
shirts, dress shirts, dance shirts, 
etc., etc. The same is true to a 
great extent of underwear. Many 
men wear the same kind of under- 
clothing all the year round. All 
men used to have winter under- 
wear and summer underwear, and 
the same is true of hosiery. 

Men’s suits and men’s overcoats 
have been the subject of many 
senseless changes. The tailors in 
their efforts to have something 
different from the manufacturing 
clothiers, have made form-fitting 
clothes and plain clothes. They 
have been unable to do anything 
very radical. The high-class 
tailored suit of to-day and for 
that matter for the past five years 
has been very plain. It is hard 
to see where cloth could bé saved, 
but the manufacturer of clothing 
has been making novelties—pinch 
back and belted suits, so-called 
Trench coats, etc., but if they sell 
are they wasted? Here is the 
question that confronts us. Have 
the many changes of style exerted 
sufficient influence to cause waste? 

It is held by some that in nor- 
mal times there is much waste in 
the apparel industries consequent 
to the constant changing of styles. 
The shoe industry has suffered 
from this condition. The writer 
cannot find proof that any other 
industry has. Certainly the cloak 


and suit trade, the hat and mil- 
linery trade, the hosiery and un- 
derwear trade, and the clothing, 
neckwear, and collar trades have 
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cleaned up. The “sales” that have 
been held have not been as intense 


as formerly. Much of the dis- 
honesty has disappeared. Many 
of the sales, especially in the shirt 
trade, have been conducted as fea- 
tures, i. e., they have not been held 
to cut down stock, but to sell 
shirts made in many cases ex- 
pressly for the sales. At the close 
of each season straw hats are 
closed out, but in nearly every 
other line the desirable things left 
over after a season’s trade are 
sold in the spring at good prices. 

We have established in’ this 
country a great business built on 
fashion. Apparel for men, women 
and children is not only based on 
fashion, but furniture, house, au- 
tomobiles, and many other things. 
If an improvement suggests a 
change, either esthetic or utili- 
tarian, must we shelve it because 
we are at war? If the great sales 
forces of these trades that depend 
upon new ideas to create new 
trade must forego all the novelties 
and take orders for staples, or 
standardized garments, the loss 
will be greater than that even . 
created by the war. The economic 
loss would be beyond calculation. 
Imagine what would happen to 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Marshall 
Field, John Wanamaker, Arrow 
Collars, high-class motorcars, dec- 
orators, builders, artists. France 
is the power she is because of her 
originality and her art. England 
is the great power she is because 
of her introductory abilities in a 
commercial sense. She built up 
an empire on gewgaws and beads. 
If we Americans are going to stop 
the introduction of new styles be- 
cause there is a war, we will be 
multiplying the horrors of war by 
throwing out of work thousands 
upon thousands of highly paid 
people. 


WHERE THE REAL WASTE LIES 


The waste in the apparel trade 
has been made and is being made 
to-day in the production of un- 
necessary novelties—things cre- 
ated in the hope of starting an 
extra demand. If we are to save 
our wool and our other apparel 
productive sources of supply and 
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Now Is the Time 


to advertise in The American Woman. 
Don't put it of f. Quantity and quality 
of circulation, method of securing cir- 
culation and rate are right and delay in 
placing The American Woman on 
your list of women's magazines means 
a neglected opportunity. We can prove 
that readers of The American Woman 
buy far more of those standard brands, 
which are advertised in its columns, 
than of the competing lines, which are 
advertised only in the columns of other 
women s magazines. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Msgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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A SKIN YOU LOVE TO 
the netural result 
of the daily Gse of © 


Woodbury’ Facial 






















From Maine to California and in every province of 
Canada druggists are displaying this picture. It is 
also appearing in magazines and newspapers 
totalling 14,151,124 circulation. 





This picture will probably be seen by 
more people at one time, than any 
other ever painted 

A 


In every state from Maine to Califor- 
nia, and in every province of Canada, 
druggists are displaying this picture. It 
is also appearing in magazines and news- 
papers totalling 14,151,124 circulation. 


Seven years ago, the first of these pic- 
tures illustrating the freshness, the clear- 
ness and softness of an exquisite skin— 
“A skin you love to touch’”—was 
painted. 
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This series of paintings has been one 
means of conveying, in concrete form, an 
abstract idea. 


In place of a string of meaningless 
superlatives, this series of pictures and 
the phrase have been a concrete repre- 
sentation of the result to be expected 
from the use of the product. 


The idea of “A skin you love to 
touch” was not a mere happy thought— 
its evolution was not due to luck. On 
the contrary, it represents one of those 
determined, practical attempts at visual- 
ization which is quite as much to the in- 
terest of business as of literature or art. 


To determine the most vital appeal of 
a product and to’present that appeal in a 
way that will really “move” the public 
is not a simple problem. Where the ar- 
ticle is right and the appeal and pre- 
sentation are worked out correctly, the 
return provides for the expansion of 
sales to an extent that it would be more 
than rash to prophesy. 


aA 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago Boston Detroit 
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labor so that the legitimate market 
may be supplied and remain near 
normal, the cut should be made in 
the discontinuance of non-essen- 
tials. We can meet the wishes of 
the Council of National Defence 
by following the lines laid down 
by the National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers which recommends 
“the simplification of models and 
the stabilizing of fashions with 
the object of eliminating waste 
and to conserve wool and labor.” 
The association urges its members 
to refrain from purchasing any 
garments other than such sensible 
and simplified styles during dura- 
tion of the war and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed by 
the president to confer with the 
clothing manufacturers’ commit- 
tee in order to arrange the best 
method through which this can be 
accomplished and to establish a 
date for giving general publicity 
to this movement late enough to 
enable the retailer to dispose of 
such spring goods as he may have 
on hand or under contract for 
present fall season. 

So to sum up, where can we 
profitably economize? I contend 
that we can do it by making cra- 
vats smaller, by cutting out the 
useless production of fancy 
“Trench” coats and all apparel de- 
signed exclusively for sports, such 
as golf suits, knicker suits, sports 
sweaters and sports coats, sports 
shoes, etc., etc. We ought to be 
able to indulge in all our sports, 
we stay-at-homes, without dress- 
ing up to them, and be happier for 
the sacrifice we make, knowing it 
is helping the men in the trenches. 
But save the legitimate trade in 
the legitimate necessities ; there is 
no reason why the sensible ap- 
parel of the man, the woman and 
the child should not continue, with 
such introductions or changes of 
cut and fabric and color, as will 
mean a continuance of life and 
interest in dress. 

Kill this interest and the loss 
to the great industries that live on 
it will be: great, so great that it is 
useless even to try to compare it 
with any debt or with any loss 
standards even in these billion 
dollar days. 
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American Press Association 
Sells Plate Business 


The Western Newspaper Union, the 
headquarters of which are in Omaha, 
Neb., has purchased the entire plate 
business of the American Press Asso- 
ciation. The latter association will de- 
vote its entire energies to the advertis- 
ing representation of country news- 
papers. 

Courtland Smith, president of the 
American Press Association, states that 
his organization retired from the plate 
business because it was unable to con- 
tinue it on a profitable basis at present 
prices. 

The Western Newspaper Union has 
voluntarily agreed under an injunction 
of the court forever to keep its plate 
prices down to “cost plus a reasonable 
profit.” 





“Wear-Ever” in Food Conser- 
vation Campaign 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany of New Kensington, Pa., manu- 
facturer of Wear-Ever aluminum kitch- 
en ware, is using newspapers in Chicago 
and other cities in a campaign tying 
up with the food-economy movement. 
The advertising urges the housewife to 
preserve fresh foods for the winter and 
gives receipts for use in preserving vari- 
ous kinds of fruits and vegetables. | A 
feature of the advertising is the “as- 
sortment idea” illustrating a variety of 
Wear-Ever utensils under the heading, 
“This is what you get by investing only 
$50 in ‘Wear-Ever.’ ” 





New Product in Armour Ce- 
real Line 


““Mapl-Flake Whole Wheat” is the 
name of a cereal food product in the 
line of the Armour Grain Company of 
Chicago. The new product was ac- 
quired by the Chicago company through 
the purchase of the Mapl-Flake Mills 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Lewis Coleman Paine with 
New York “Commercial” 


On September 17 Lewis Coleman 
Paine, for nine years an advertising 
representative of McCall’s Magazine in 
the Eastern territory, became associated 
with the New York Commercial. His 
hie will be in the national advertising 
1eid. 





Andrew E. Coburn Joins Ran- 
kin Agency 

Andrew E. Coburn, formerly adver- 

tising manager of the Maxwell Motor 

Company, has been added to the staff 


of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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THE MAN WHO BUYS 





N the Purchasing Departments of more than 10,000 important 
American concerns (their aggregate capital exceeds $16,000,- 
000,000) the above-is typical in this respect—while numerous 

papers, circulars, free publications, etc., daily come and go, 
Thomas Register is bought by them and’ is kept within reach 
every day in the year. At any moment it furnishes the sources 
of supply for anything wanted. It is the first thing consulted— 
often the only thing—by the buyers, the foremen, superintendents 
and all others having to do with ordering. 

It is the publication in which they especially prefer that de- 
scriptive and similar advertising matter shall appear because 
it is most easily accessible therein for quick reference when they 
are in the market. This is the time when it pays best to get their 
attention. Cost per year only a fraction of the expense in weekly 
or monthly issues. Audit Bureau of Circulations’ report upon 
request. 


Thomas Publishing Company 


129-135 Lafayette Street, New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California S. 
Tel., Brighton 1490 Tel., Har., 2366 Tel., Sutter 4604 


LONDON, 24 Railway Approach SHANGHAI, CHINA, 3 Canton Road 




















Washington on the Trail of 
“All Wool” Advertising 


Commercial Economy Board Looks Ahead to the Spring of 1918, When 
It Expects Manufacturers Will Not Advertise the 
Superiority of All-Wool Garments 


HE Commercial Economy 

Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense has adopted a 
tighter policy toward the adver- 
tising of woolen clothing. The 
newly announced policy was not 
prompted, however, by the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx “All-Wool” 
copy, which was described in 
Printers’ INK of September 6th. 
Coming so soon after the Chicago 
company’s advertisement appeared, 
the restrictions of the Commercial 
Economy Board were looked upon 
by many persons in advertising 
circles as a direct shot at this sort 
of copy, advertising that all-wool 
clothing is cheapest in the long 


The Commercial Economy 
Board acknowledges, apparently, 
that Hart Schaffner & Marx are, 
thus far, adhering in their adver- 
tising to the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the economic law lately 
laid down at Washington. The 
Economy Board’s advocacy of the 
admixture of a greater proportion 
of cotton with wool in clothing 
manufacture was never intended, 
it is now pointed out, to- become 
operative prior to the fashion sea- 
son of the spring of 1918. Not 
only did the Board refrain at the 
outset from offering advice with 
respect to goods or advertising 
policies for the autumn of 1917, 
but it has gone out of its way to 
encourage liberal purchase by the 
consuming public of the large 
stock of garments which was 
made up or contracted for before 
the Economy Board began its cru- 
sade. 

After being told that an issue 
would not be made of Hart 
Schaffner & Marx copy at this 
time, Printers’ INK representa- 
tive inquired whether the same 
watchful-waiting attitude would 
ronlv to Rogers, Peet & Co., 
which are carrying the “all-wool” 
policy farther than the Chicago 


manufacturer, in that the New 
York house has already inserted 
advertisements announcing that it 
has on hand or contracted for 
sufficient “all-wool” textiles to 
cover the requirements not merely 
of the autumn of 1917, but the 
spring of 1918. The difference be- 
tween the two cases was admitted 
and it was stated that the adver- 
tising policy of concerns that 
promise to carry the “all-wool” 
code into the year 1918 is now re- 
ceiving the serious consideration 
of the Economy Board. 

As matters stand at present, the 
Commercial Economy Board has, 
of course, no power to compel 
abandonment of an all-wool policy 
on the part of any manufacturer, 
but it is fully realized at Wash- 
ington that if certain leaders in 
the trade flaunt defiance of the 
Governmental advice and make 
advertising capital of their non- 
compliance, it is going to be 
mighty difficult to hold in line 
the other manufacturers who have 
been led by moral suasion to enter 
into the Board’s scheme for co- 
operation. Just here, possibly, is 
to be found the explanation of the 
Economy Board’s new appeal of a 
few days ago. 

After complimenting manufac- 
turers on their willingness to sim- 
plify models and reduce the num- 
ber of models for the spring sea- 
son of 1918, the circular letter 
says: “The Board recommends 
that in so far as_ possible 
cotton-mixed fabrics and fabrics 
containing reworked wool 
should be substituted for all-wool 
in the manufacture of garments 
and clothing for civilian use. . No 
requests have been made or will 
be made that are not based on 
careful study of the facts and 
found absolutely necessary. Please 
notify us at once whether or not 
you will aid in carrying out this 
recommendation.” 
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Your Success in cAdvertising 


OUR advertising success depends on 
something more than the mere decision 
to use space in this or that advertising medium. 


Anybody can sell you space when you want it. 


But it is the knowledge of why—when—where 
__how best to use the medium, that renders 
such space profitable to you. 


That experience which has enabled us to 
assist some of the largest advertisers in the 
country to use Posters with success and sat- 
isfaction to them, is at the service of any 
manufacturer who cares to investigate the 
special possibilities of Poster Advertising as 
applied to his own sales development. 


IVAN :-B-NORDHEM CO: 


Poster Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 


S&S West 4Ou Street - New York City 








Offices in 


PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Too many pleasure cars are 
piling up in the dealers’ show- 
rooms. Storage facilities are 
overtaxed. This is because too 
many automobile manufac- 
turers have spent 75% of their 
advertising money where only 
25% of their sales were being 
made. The time is here for 
spending 75% of the appro- 
priation where 75% of the cars 
are bought—in the farm field. 
The biggest farm paper is The 
Farm Journal. It has most 
influence with purchasers and 
dealers. 
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Giving the “Common Product” an 
Attractive Setting and Selling That 


A Greeting Card Is Just a Greeting Card, of Course, but It Was Made 
a Thing Apart in This Successful Campaign 


By Harold Whitehead 


Ye the average retail store 
handling such goods, a greet- 
ing card is merely a greeting card. 

Certainly there are a number of 
manufacturers, but, after all, 
there is practically no difference 
in what they put out. They all 
run the same line of goods. This 
is how the buyer for the average 
retail store argues. Consequently 
with this frame of mind toward a 
greeting-card salesman, can you 
imagine what a welcome he will 
get? That poor salesman is about 
as welcome as a pimple on a pret- 
ty girl’s nose. 

Ernest Dudley Chase, of Bos- 
ton, knew this when he began 
making greeting cards six years 
ago. In spite of this fact, he felt 
that he would and could com- 
mand the best trade in greeting 
cards because he was going to of- 
fer “something different.” If 


you cannot imagine what he was . 


up against, put yourself in the re- 
tailer’s place and imagine how 
you would smile in a superior 
manner to the salesman who came 
in and told you he had “some- 
thing different” in greeting cards, 
especially when those “something 
different” cards cost considerably 
more than the average run of 
cards on the market, for all the 
Chase cards are hand-colored. 
From the beginning, Mr. Chase 
had as his aim the securing of the 
better-class trade for his product 
plus giving them the stamp of 
merit and style and exclusiveness. 
He believed this would make both 
dealers and the public ask for a 
Chase card when they wanted 
“something different.” His meth- 
ods of obtaining that result have 
been undergoing a steady change 
ever since he started in business. 
In fact, he is not satisfied yet 
with his way of doing things, and 
is already planning further 
changes. The future, however, 


must take care of itself. This 
article is confined to what he did 
and how he did it. 

First of all he decided that he 
must keep. his goods out of the 
cheap stores, so. the five-and-ten- 
cent stores were at once barred 
from buying them, in spite of the 
fact that ‘they sold incredible 
numbers of greeting cards. 

Likewise, the wholesaler was 
eliminated, for through him the 
Chase cards would perforce get 
to small second- and third-rate 
stores—not that wholesalers sell 
to second- and third-rate stores 
exclusively, but that kind of store 
always buys from the wholesaler. 
This policy has been adhered to 
rigidly. 


IMPRESSING DEALERS WITH ONE- 
INCH ADVERTISING COPY 


Mr. Chase felt that advertising 
was the one thing necessary to 
get the immediate interest of 
dealers and also to build up quick 
sales. To get distribution was 
the driving suggestion always in 
front of him. Now greeting 
cards do not allow for a large 
advertising appropriation, so he 
took one-inch space several times 
in a selected list of national mag- 
azines. 

To tell a dealer that you are 
taking a one-inch space in a num- 
ber of national magazines does 
not impress him at all—a one- 
inch space just six times—poof, 
nothing! 

To impress the dealer with his 
advertising, Mr. Chase has visual- 
ized it by producing on a large 
sheet measuring about 21 by 28 
inches, the advertising for the 
season. He heads this sheet “The 
way that Ernest Dudley Chase 
backs up dealers who carry 
‘Chase’ Cards and Gifts.” At the 
foot is printed, “A Single Sea- 
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Running Now.” Between these 
two statements .are reproduced 
every ad for every paper and that 
one-inch ad reproduced in about a 
dozen national magazines for the 
season makes an impressive and 
effective display. The dealer see- 
ing this sheet receives the maxi- 
mum impression of the value of 
this advertising, which incident- 
ally is done principally for the 
dealer’s benefit. 

We will come back to this ad- 
vertisement sheet in a little while. 

In the early days of this busi- 
ness, Mr. Chase secured his dis- 
tribution through commission 
men handling his cards as a side 
line. Full-time salesmen could 
not be employed, because they 
couldn’t get a living on greeting 
cards alone. 


SELLS THE CONTAINER 


Now, as I said before, the 
salesman’s reception when he said 
that he had a line of greeting 
cards was none too cordial, so 
Mr. Chase cudgeled his brains to 
find some way to get a more sat- 
isfactory introduction to the deal- 
ers. He finally hit upon the idea 
of the selling of novelties packed 
in cardboard boxes with suitable 
greeting thereon. This at once 
took his line out of the “greeting 
card class” into the “novelty 
class.” A salesman could then 
visit a store and say: “I have a 
line of novelties which will in- 
terest you.” You can imagine the 
difference in reception this slight 
change made. These novelties in- 
cluded such things as paper finger 
bowls, olive forks, pipe cleaners, 
menu pads, paper bibs for baby, 
hat polishers and hand-decorated 
card napkin rings. Trifles which 
in themselves are in the competi- 
tive class of goods, but once 
boxed and a suitable greeting 
printed thereon are placed in the 
non-competitive: class of goods. 

As an example of what I mean. 
on a box containing cardboard 
napkin rings is this verse: 

This verse my sincere greeting brings 
And with it, too, some napkin rings, 
Each one of great utility 

When entertaining you may be; 


They'll mark the napkin of each guest 
So you can tell it from the rest. 
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A box of bibs contains a verse of 
this description: 
These paper bibs are splendid, 
joy to babe and mother; 
When one is soiled, why, throw it out, 
And simply take another. 
A paper finger bowl goes forth 
with this introduction: 
As a finishing touch to your table, when 
dressed in its gladdest array, 
These finger bowls you’ll be wanting, so 
useful and dainty and gay. 
They’re made of, the finest of a and 
water they’ll easily h 
They’ll save you much wearisome labor, 
and be quite as precious as gold. 
While the comb-cleaner can 
wheedle forty cents out of your 
pocket by the following: 
This gift oy! seem strange, but it does 


quite way 
With . yond we’ ve all hated for many 


And duain one’s comb is no longer 
a bore, 

For we draw it through this and trouble 
is o’er. 

Every one of these gifts is 
made unusual by a jingle of this 
nature. These gifts, of which a 
few were originally produced to 
help salesmen introduce the cards, 
have now become the most im- 
portant line. In fact, so varied 
is the stock of cards and gifts 
that they are sufficient to employ 
a salesman on full time. The side- 
line proposition has been aban- 
doned, and salesmen representing 
Mr. Chase exclusively cover the 
country. 

At one time greeting cards 
were sold only at Christmas time 
with the result that the year’s 
business was rushed into a few 
Mr. Chase wanted 
to make his business an all-year- 
round one. This is how he did it: 

One Christmas he conceived the 
idea of putting out a Christmas 
letter. This letter consisted of 
five cards, each in a sealed en- 
velope, to be opened at different 
hours of the day. As each card 
contained a suitable message, this 
Christmas letter was a reminder 
of its sender and carried the 
Christmas spirit all through the 
day, keeping curiosity on the qui 
vive until the last envelope was 
opened. This letter went fairly 
well, but the dealers were rushed 
at Christmas time and did not 
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have sufficient leisure to explain 
just what this Christmas letter 
would do. 

To overcome this, Mr. Chase 
had the series of letters pasted on 
an easel card, which the dealer 
could stand on his counter. “But,” 
thought the author of this letter 
idea, “if that’s good for Christ- 
mas, why not for other times?” 
This thought led to making his 
business nearer an all-year-round 
one than it had ever been before, 
for there are similar letters for 
birthday, Easter day, for people 
who have been sick, for new 
mothers and such like. These let- 
ters quickly led to an improve- 
ment on the idea and now, if any- 
one is sick, her friends can buy 
five capsules in a little box, each 
containing the appropriate mes- 
sage “to be taken” at the different 
hours of the day. 


ADVERTISING PLAYS UP THE CATA- 
LOGUE 


Now let us refer to the adver- 
tising sheet for a moment to see 
how he plays up these ideas, and 
helps to make his business an all- 
year-round one. 

Take his walnut novelty, for 
instance. His advertisement of 
them reads: “Remember your 
Sick Friends with one of the 
many ‘Chase’ novelty or gift 
cards. This box contains 4 Eng- 
lish Walnuts, each with a cheery 
message. Send for catalogue.” 

Again, in playing up the idea 
of sending a card of thanks for a 
favor rendered, he says: “Are 
you grateful for that auto ride, 
kind act, gift or favor your friend 
gave you? If so, send them a 
‘Chase’ thank you card. Send for 
catalogue.” 

Another idea is told thus: “A 
happy father will be glad to re- 
ceive frém you a ‘Chase’ baby 
card for his new heir. Send for 
catalogue.” 

The birthday card is given a 
new slant in this way: “What is 
better for that birthday than one 
of these beautiful ‘Chase’ flower 
cards? Every flower has a mes- 
sage. Send for catalogue.” 

These ideas, you see, are mere- 
ly the old Christmas-card idea, 
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but so changed as to make the 
Chase products that “something 
different” which producers so 
seek. While underneath every 
advertisement is the message 
“Send for catalogue,” they do not 
anticipate making money out of 
these ads, although they often sup- 
ply a lot of goods direct by mail. 

“When we first started,” said, 
Mr. Chase, “I built up wonderful 
hopes of making these ads a 
source of profit. I quickly found 
my mistake, but I rigidly stuck 
to advertising all the way through 
because I was convinced that it 
was necessary if I was going to 
build up my business in a reason- 
able time. We get about enough 
orders direct to pay the advertis- 
ing bill, and if we do that we are 
perfectly satisfied, for we know 
that the advertisement itself 
brings much business to the deal- 
er, besides bringing us many new 
dealers. 


ROUNDING UP DEALERS 


“Whenever possible, we urge 
people to buy from a local deal- 
er. In fact, this sheet of sea- 
son’s advertisements is creating 
a lot of new dealers.” 

When an inquiry is received 
from a town where there is no 
dealer, a catalogue is sent and 
with it a card which reads as fol- 
lows: 

We will send you Free a package of 
hand-colored greeting cards if you will 
mail us the names of prominent and 
reputable dealers of your town in our 
line of goods—most stationers and gift 
shops carry our things, but we want all 
‘ood ones to do so. Will you help us? 

e would also appreciate it if you 
would call at those stores and ask for 
“Ernest Dudley Chase’s Greetings and 
Novelties.” 

This card usually brings the de- 
sired results. 

To every name submitted this 
sheet of season’s advertising is 
sent, and with it the following 
letter : 

.“You_ will receive no greater 
piece of publicity work than that 
herewith enclosed. This adver- 
tising is inserted for your benefit. 
It costs me several thousand dol- 
lars, but it’s worth it. You and 
every good dealer will get calls 
for my merchandise because of 
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the human story-telling copy 
which a clever advertising man 
‘doped out.’ The steady ‘plug’ will 
produce calls, and calls mean 
business for you. 

“Please note that the adver- 
tisements are running now and 
will continuously, even through 
July and August and up to 
Christmas or later. It was some 
task to get the magazines to give 
me proofs as early as this, but I 
was anxious to have you see just 
what we are doing for you. 

“Particular stress is laid on 
Convalescent Novelties, on the 
Birthday Garden Card, Baby and 
‘Thank You’ cards; on the most 
unusual Christmas Record and 
not a few of the Gift Novelties. 

“By stocking these particular 
items you will co-operate in this 
movement for distribution, and 
remember, we turn over all in- 
quiries to our customers. 

Yours for distribution. 

“P, S—How would you like 
two or three of these proofs for 
posters or to stick up on your 
windows with a heading some- 
thing like this: ‘We sell these 
“Chase” Cards and Gifts here’? 
Send a postal.” 

Has this advertising paid? It 
has, for the business has never 
shown less than a forty-five per 
cent increase year by year. 

Mr. Chase, who was a free- 
lance designer, started his busi- 
ness with a line of only sixteen 
cards. Now he has over a thou- 
sand cards and some hundred or 
so gifts. His first year’s business 
amounted to $8,000. His last 
year’s business was $108,000, and 
the advertising expense was about 
One significant fact about Mr. 
Chase’s advertising is that he did 
not create for himself the one- 
inch space idea. He said, “When 
I decided to advertise I began to 
study other people’s advertise- 
ments and see which of them 
seemed best able to hit my busi- 
ness need. I kept my eyes open 
and finally decided on the style 
and size of the Moore push pin 
ad. This size we have adhered 
to except at infrequent intervals, 
and have found it successful.” 
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A. N. P. A. Shows Newspaper 
Gains for 1917 


Records received by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association from 
ninety-three _ newspapers located in 
twenty-one cities of the United States 
show that advertising in newspapers 
during August was about on a par with 
the previous month and the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

The returns for August show a de- 
crease of .2 per cent. as compared with 
the same month in 1916. On the other 
hand, however, the returns for the first 
eight months of 1917 showed an in- 
crease of 4.7 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

The returns for August from_ the 
Eastern cities as represented by New 
York, Philadelphia and Buffalo, show a 
decrease of .36 per cent. as compared * 
with the same month last year. The’ 
returns from the Middle West as rep- 
resented by Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, St.’ Louis and 
Indianapolis show a decrease of 11.8 
per cent. as compared with August last 
year. Returns trom the Pacific Coast 
as represented by Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Portland show an _ in- 
crease of 7.2 per cent. as compared with 
last year. Returns from the Southern 
States as represented by Baltimore, 
Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans and 
Houston show: an increase of 10.9 per 
cent. as compared with August last 
year. 

The statement of the total number 
of agate lines of advertising carried by 
these 93 papers during the years 1914, 
1915, 1916, and the eight months end- 
ing August, 19i7, is as follows: 

Eight months ending August, 1916, 
422,961,641; eight months ending Au- 
gust, 1917, 443,269,904; total agate lines, 
1914, 610,620,065; total agate lines, 
1915, 604,893,793; total agate lines, 
1916, 665,364,166. 


Manning Buys ““Woman’s 
World” 


Woman’s World, Chicago, which has 
been owned for a number of years by 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, has been bought outright, free and 
clear of all indebtedness, by Walter W. 
Manning, who has been advertising di- 
rector since 1914. 

Before becoming associated with this 
publication Mr. Manning was advertis- 
ing director of McClure Publicatiens, 
Inc., and previous to that had spent six- 
teen years in mercantile life, where he 
had every opportunity to study the man- 
ufacturers’ problems of distribution. 

During the past few years Mr. Man- 
ning has made extended trips from 
coast to coast studying the small-town 
field, and it was as a result of these trips 
and the possibilities he discovered for 
Woman’s World that he became anxious 
to own the magazine. 


The Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., has placed Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap, Inc., in charge of its ad- 
vertising. 
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Engineering and Mining Journal 
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. It surely ought to be ap- 
parent to almost anybody that the 
information in a_ business paper, 
whether it be in the editorial or in 
the advertising columns, may easily 
be of the most tremendous value 
to the readers of that journal. 


As a matter of fact, only those 
who have been “‘on the inside” can 
know the tremendous influence 
which an efficient business paper 
wields nowadays in shaping the 
course of events within its own 
industry. Very much of the work 
done by such a journal never ap- 
pears within its pages at all, but is 
rendered as supplementary advice 
and assistance in personal in- 
stances. 


Even when this is not the case, 
and the results of investigation 
carried on or reports of data gath- 
ered are published in the pages 
of the periodical, the reader gets 
facts which are vital to the well, 
being of his industry, and gets 
them at the purely nominal ex- 


pense of his subscription, though 
if collected for his individual use 
alone, or under his own direction, 
the gathering of such material 
might have cost hundreds of dol- 
lars. .The relation between sub- 
scriber and publication is in fact 
getting so close and direct, in the 
business paper field (as well as in 
others) that there is a_ well-de- 
fined tendency for the trade pub- 
lication to become a sort of busi- 
ness forum, or public meeting 
place where all interested persons 
may make their contribution to 
the good of the cause in general. 


It is certainly true that 
nowadays the advertising columns 
contain information of paramount 
importance. An electrical or me- 
chanical engineer who is not ac- 
quainted with the most improved 
and advanced devices in his field 
is not worth his salt; and in no 
other way can he keep in touch 
with them so well as in the ad- 
vertising columns of the engineer- 
ing magazines. 


Title and extracts from PRINTERS’ INK editorial, 


September 13, 1917. 


is the title of the speech which won the Higham Prize 
at the 1917 Convention of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of America. 


That prize is awarded for “the most constructive 
paper in the fewest words delivered at any depart- 


mental section.” 


We have republished this speech in book form and 
will gladly forward a copy upon request. 


239 West 39th Street—Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
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York 


“Why Is a Business Paper?” 


“The Economy of Business Paper Advertising” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Engineering News-Record 
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Note: This is the second of a series of articles on 
the Functions of the Modern Advertising Agency. 
Advertisers who desire the preceding articles can 
secure them on request. 


HENRI, HURST & McDONALD 





HE Modern Advertising Agency, like the modern 
Surgeon or Attorney, appreciates the necessity 
of first understanding the situation. 

One cannot prepare a safe Advertising Plan until he 
knows the essential facts in the case. 

One must know market conditions in all their rami- 
fications. 

Is the product to be advertised in an educational man- 
ner or as simply superior to similar products? 

Is there an existing prejudice among consumers 
against this particular product or kindred products? 

What is the appeal? Shall we touch the public’s 
sense of love, fear, pride, greed, comfort, convenience, 
economy—or what? 

When, where and how frequently shall we tell our 
story? 

How far can we use pictorial methods? How far, 
word descriptions? 

Has the product sufficiently wide distribution that we 
can say “go to your nearest dealer’? Or must we in- 
vite replies from districts where we have not yet acquired 
dealer representation? 
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Modern Advertising Agency 





How about the dealer? Is he congenial, indifferent 
or antagonistic? 

If not congenial and not willing to co-operate—why? 

Is it or is it not advisable to establish exclusive dealers 
in each community? 

How about the advertiser's own sales force? Does 
each salesman understand that the chief question in the 
dealer’s mind is, “Can I sell your product readily?”—not 
“Is this the best product of its kind?” 

Does each traveling salesman know how to utilize 
your advertising and your dealer aids in securing (a) 
new dealers, (b) larger orders from present dealers? 

Are your salesmen engaged on straight salary or 
salary-and-commission basis? 

Is your product sold at a price fair to you, fair to the 
dealer and fair to the consumer? 

What dis-advantages has your product—as to quality, 
trade-mark, package, etc.? 

How much can you increase your present output? 

How well do your goods repeat? 

These are just a few of the questions which the 
Modern Advertising Agent must have answered to his 
complete satisfaction before he is ready to proceed with 
constructive work. 

Such information is gathered from many sources— 
from dealers, from consumers, from the advertiser’s com- 
petitors; from the advertiser himself, which includes his 
advertising manager, sales manager, production man- 
ager, etc. 

Having secured a clear understanding of conditions, 
the Modern Advertising Agency is prepared to make a 
scientific Diagnosis of the Case. 

Then follows the Plan, which is the title of our next 
article. 
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F your advertising problems in- 
clude the question of covering 
the Greater New York territory 

thoroughly, inexpensively, effi- 
ciently, here’s a solution— 


The New York City 
Telephone Directory 


It reaches all five boroughs of the 
city. 

It reaches the people you want to 
reach. 


It is placed by hand alongside every 
telephone. 


It stays where it’s placed untilcalled 
for and replaced. 

The fact that it is consulted something 

like two and one-half million times every 


day, puts the question of results up to 
your product and your copy. 


Ask by telephone for particulars 





NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Directory Advertising Department 


15 Dey Street New York City 
Telephone—Cortlandt 12000 






































Warding Off Saturation Point by 
Changing Advertising Appeal 


Why West Electric Hair Curler Company Switches From Publicity to 


Educational Copy 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


“ STOCK several dozen novel- 
ties and specialties each year,” 
said a retail merchant the other 
“that sell big for a_ time, 
while the craze is on, and then 
gradually the demand for them 
After a few months, 
people won’t accept them for a 
Most of these articles are 
brought into existence by the de- 
mands of some temporary fad or 
to satisfy the whims of fashion. 
I often wonder, however, 
permanent demand for some of 
them could not be created by ad- 


day, 


peters out. 


gift. 


vertising. It should 
be possible to make 
staples out of at least 
a few of these novel- 
ties.” 

With that he went 
over to the counter 
and picked up a card 
of West Electric hair 


curlers. “Here is 
what I mean,” he: 
went on. “This prod- 
uct was a_ novelty 


only a few years ago 
and now it is just 
as staple as any other 
article in my notion 
department. If it 
had not been steadily 
advertised it might 
have gone the way of 
so many other things 
that flashed big for 
awhile and then flick- 
ered out.” 

When the maker 
of this product, the 
West Electric Hair 
Curler Company, of 
Philadelphia, began 
business in 1905, it 
faced a problem that 
was serious in its in- 
exorable _ simplicity. 


It was that of getting 
distribution and sales 





on a newly invented five-cent 
hair curler, in a market that was 
already full of low-priced curlers. 
Women had been accustomed to 
curling their hair in certain ways. 
To use this new device they would 
have to change their methods 
somewhat. This complicated the 
marketing problem and made the 
selling task all the harder. 
Advertising helped the young 
concern to solve the problem. In 
fact it has solved it with such 
success during the last twelve 
years that to-day the company is 
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preparing to face a second and re- 
sultant problem, that of an ap- 
proaching saturation point. Once 
again the manufacturer is finding 
the solution in advertising. 

All past advertising was in the 
nature of publicity. It identified 
the curler and the name with the 
existing curler market and didn’t 
attempt to go any further. It as- 
sumed that women were in the 
habit of curling their hair, and 
that all that was necessary to do 
to get them to buy the “West,” 
was to keep on reminding them of 
it. In the main small space was 
used. 


POPULARIZE A STYLE OF HAIR-DRESS- 
ING TO SELL GOODS 


The present advertising is strik- 
ing out on new lines. It is based 
on the idea that a woman does 
not appreciate the value of hav- 
ing her hair curled and how it 
adds to her attractiveness. It is 
selling her on the advantages of 
curling and, of course, it encour- 
ages her to use the “West.” New 
demand is thus being created. 
The campaign also is further wid- 
ening the market through the de- 
velopment of new uses for the 
curler. Much larger space is 
used in this effort. 

This question of what new uses 
a hair curler could be put to has 
sufficient curiosity appeal to be 
answered at this point, even if 
briefly and in parenthesis. They 
are being used and suggested for 
use as ribbon holders, barrettes 
and clasps. 

The West Curler is made of 
magnetized spring steel nickel- 
plated. Unclasped the two arms 
curve away from each other, so 
that when clasped they press 
tightly together along their entire 
length. The edges are rounded, 
so as not to break the hair. They 
sell on cards of five for a quarter 
and two for ten cents. 

But, regardless of the inherent 
value of the device, the company 
knew when it started twelve 
years ago that something else was 
required to sell it. As already 
noted, the market was  over- 
crowded. Dealers were lukewarm, 
as they could not be expected to 
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get very enthusiastic over a five- 
cent notion that consumers did 
not know anything about. The 
situation was affected by one 
other factor, which while it 
worked advantageously in one 
sense, was detrimental in another. 
In other words the curler was 
guaranteed “to last a lifetime,” a 
quality which clinched the in- 
dividual sale, but which also took 
it entirely out of the repeater 
class. This appears to put nar- 
row limitations on the market. 
The outlook was one requiring 
the most aggressive and persist- 
ent salesmanship, and D. L. Short, 
the president of the company, de- 
cided to back this up with adver- 
tising. So the company made 
what was considered at that time 
a heavy plunge. It had on hand 
in actual cash $387. The sum of 
$145 was set aside for small space 
in one of the women’s magazines 
of national circulation. It was 
just a line cut, showing a woman’s 
head with copy of a straight pub- 
licity nature. To-day the adver- 
tising appropriation is $75,000. 
Mr. Short was not at that time, 
and is not to-day, a believer in 
that exacting theory that an ad- 
vertisement is something which 
one puts in a publication at night 
to bring orders for several times 
its cost in the next morning’s 
mail. That, however, was pretty 
nearly what happened in this case. 
Direct results from that adver- 
tisement, in the form of mail or- 
ders, paid for its insertion with- 
in the month. 
_It was natural that the adver- 
tising policy thus happily inaugu- 
rated should be maintained, and 
that with growing sales increases 
in space and number of _ pub- 
lications used should be made. 
_In building distribution no defi- 
nite territorial policy was adopted. 
The chance to place the curlers 
was seized wherever it offered. 
The small sales force, of which 
Mr. Short himself was the most 
active member, worked where it 
could, going out from Philadel- 
phia along the lines of least re- 
sistance. 
Sales the second year increased 
200 per cent over the first. 














A corps of demonstrators was 
sent out among the department 
stores, where they made it a point 
first to sell the girls in the stores. 
At the present time this force 
consists of 175 women, and con- 
stitutes one of the most important 
branches of the sales department. 
Aside from their regular duties the 
demonstrators are used as an “in- 
formation corps.” Through them 
the management learns the wom- 
an’s viewpoint. In this way it keeps 
tab on the exact status of public 
opinion regarding the subject in 
which the company is vitally inter- 
ested. These demonstrators reach 
that limited class of women who 
are not readers and who may, 
therefore, have missed the adver- 
tising appeal of the company. An- 
other function of theirs is to 
reach the woman who has not 
used the curler satisfactorily. The 
demonstrator finds out why and 
explains to the dissatisfied patron 
the cause of her trouble. 

After the first few years, in 
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which the greatest part of the dis- 
tribution was achieved, there was 
a slackening of percentages on in- 
creased business each year. The 
increase held for several years at 
approximately 50 per cent. More 
than 100,000,000 of the curlers 
have been sold, according to the 
company, and it is estimated that 
there are in use to-day some 50,- 
000,000, which Mr. Short regards 
as 60 per cent of the market as it 
stands. This number of curlers, 
in sets of five, would mean that 
approximately ten million women, 
or one-fifth the number in the 
country of all ages, are using 
them. 

These figures would indicate 
the nearing of the saturation 
point. This explains the change 
that the company has made in its 
copy, and the larger space which 
is now used to deliver the new 
message of suggesting to woman- 
— the superior beauty of curly 

air. 

The appeal which has been se- 
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lected by Mr. Short as the most 
powerful is that of endorsement 
by famous beauties of the stage. 
It is really the women of the 
country rather than the men who 
are most interested in these ac- 
tresses, he argues, and their popu- 
larity extends to the point where 
women read and absorb with emu- 
lative eagerness all information 
relative to the mysteries of their 
toilets. 

From this has arisen one of 
the most effective pieces of copy 
the company has ever run. It is a 
full page in colors. There is a 
picture of Hazel Dawn, seated at 
her dressing table, wielding si- 
multaneously with that feminine 
dexterity a hair brush and hand 
mirror. There is a reproduction 
of her letter of endorsement, and 
illustrations of the curler. The 
text reads: 

“Hazel Dawn is one of the best- 
known women on the American 
stage to-day. She is famous not 
only for her talents, but for her 
beauty—and half of that beauty 
comes from the wonderfully at- 
tractive ways in which she dresses 
her hair, so that it enhances the 
comeliness of her face. And 
Hazel Dawn gives credit for her 
marvelous hair effects to the West 
Electric Hair Curlers. She uses 
no curling irons, has no_hair- 
dresser, but solely by her own 
dainty fingers and the help of 
West Electric Hair Curlers 
crowns her pretty face with a 
halo of stunning hair creations.” 

There follows a description of 
the curlers and instructions on 
how to wave the hair at home 
without heat. 

There is another advertisement 
of similar nature, built around the 
stars of the “Century Girl” in 
which the pictures of Hazel Dawn, 
Florence Walton, Elsie Janis, the 
Fairbanks twins, Gertrude Ruy- 
land, Yvonne Shelton, and Mar- 
jorie Villis are grouped at the 
bottom. 

In all of the advertisements of 
the new series there is a distinct 
and pronounced appeal of quality 
and style in both copy and illus- 
tration. In a word, as the com- 
pany explains to the dealer in pre- 
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senting to him the value of this 
new advertising, “Well, now we 
aim a step higher. We aim to 
arouse the desire for beautiful 
hair effects among thousands of 
women who might otherwise be 
satisfied with the way they dressed 
their hair last year.” 

The company has advertised in 
theatre programmes to a consid- 
erable extent. The copy used here 
subtly suggests to the reader that 
all the women in the theatre whose 
hair is attractively dressed may 
have used a West Curler. It is 
an opportune form of appeal that 
has proved effective. 

The West Electric Hair Curler 
Company is another instance, 
added to the long list which 
PrinTERS’ INK has recorded, of a 
company, making a low price, 
small profit article that has been 
made successful through advertis- 
ing. Small profit wares need ad- 
vertising even more than those 
that carry a large profit. Without 
volume there would be no profit 
at all, and to get volume, adver- 
tising is required, 





Roscoe Moon Goes with Mo- 
jonnier Bros. Co. 


Roscoe Moon, a member of the serv- 
ice staff of the Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, for the past eleven years, 
has become a member of the firm of 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of scientific dairy apparatus. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mr. Moon was in 
charge of the advertising of the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. and then of the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 
In his new connection, he will have 
charge of the sales and advertising. - 





Elon G. Pratt to Join Collin 
Armstrong 


On October 1, Elon G. Pratt will 
join Collin Armstrong, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Pratt has been vice-president and 
director of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company since 1913, and before that 
was in the advertising department of 
the Butterick Publishing Company for 
séven years. 





To Advertise Derryvale Linens 


The Derryvale Linen Company, New 
York, has placed the Sterling Adver- 
tising Service of the same city in charge 
of its advertising. Derryvale Genuine 
Irish Linens will be advertised. 
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How Leading Retail Stores Stimu- 
lated August Sales in Baltimore 


August is not considered a big retail advertis- 
ing month in most population centers, due principally to the fact 
that lots of people are out of town. The stores that advertise 
most during August generally discriminate, concentrating appro- 
priations in mediums that produce best results at minimum cost. 


In Baltimore for August the 21 leading dry 


goods, departmental, shoe, clothing, drug stores, etc., used space 
as follows in the 5 local newspapers: 


LINES 
Sun - (Morning and Sunday) - 117,219 
American “ “= “ - 94,511 
Sun - (Evening) - - = ”° 83,311 
Star - " 21,152 


NEWS “  ssuniy 167,703 


Leading Evening Newspapers the type of 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS are the popular advertising 
mediums in practically every big city, because they reach the 
buying class in their homes at a time when there is the leisure 
and desire. for reading news as well as advertising. 


In Baltimore it’s THE NEWS first for the most and econom- 
ical results. Ask your local dealer. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation Aug., 1917, 89,711 
GAIN over same period 1916, 14,183 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. | 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental-Commercial Nat’l Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 





























Price-Regulation in Britain 


No Legal Restriction on Combination or Price-Protection—Rebates to 
Exclusive Dealers Allowed—How Price-Protection Has 
Nevertheless Become General and Why 


By Thomas Russell 


London Correspondent Printers’ Inx. 


LTHOUGH the Government 

of Great Britain has not, 
on the face of it, the same marks 
of insistent of-the-people-for-the- 
people-by-the-people liberty as 
that of the United States, there 
are places where we have things 
more our own way. For instance, 
any number of business concerns 
may amalgamate, and (if they 
can) stifle competition, no anti- 
trust law forbidding. And, sim- 
ilarly, any manufacturer can fix, 
if he wants to, the prices at which 
his goods shall be retailed. He 
can discriminate just as much as 
he likes in favor of dealers who 
will agree to handle his product 
exclusively, and can encourage 
exclusive handling by special re- 
bates, no man saying him nay. 
All these things are done. The 
usual plan is to make conditions 
a part of the contract of sale, 
and in English law any sort of 
contract is a very sacred thing. 
Contracts in general restraint of 
trade, or for objects “contrary to 
public policy,” cannot be enforced, 
but price-regulation has never 
been held to come under these 
headings. 

Price-cutting originated in this 
country with the discovery that 
goods could be sold for cash in- 
stead of on credit if sufficient 
inducements were offered. Up to 
about 1870 everyone who could 
get credit took credit, and a good 
deal of it. Only the working 
classes habitually paid cash. 
When anyone else paid cash (in 
a strange store, for instance) he 
paid just as much money as if 
he had taken two years’ credit. 

Then one day some _ genius 
opened a store on Regent Street, 
close to Mudie’s Library and 
put two prices on every ticket 
—the price for cash and the price 
for credit. Next, members of 


the Civil Service started co-opera- ‘ 
1 





tive trading. It is said to have 
started with a load of potatoes, 
but it soon produced the first 
similitude of the modern Ameri- 
can department store. All the 
business was done for cash. Peo- 
ple outside the Civil Service were 
accepted as customers if they 
paid an annual subscription—I 


think it was five dollars. And 
co-operative-store prices soon 
opened people’s eyes to what 


traders had been doing to them 
if they paid cash instead of tak- 
ing credit. 

To meet the serious competi- 
tion of the co-operative stores, 
other retail merchants began to 
cut prices, and those who did not 
lost trade to them. The place 
where a cut price showed most 
emphatically was on an adver- 
tised proprietary. The non-cut- 
ters could say that the cheap 
man’s unbranded goods were in- 
ferior in quality. But when a 
proprietary was cut there was no 
question about it. It really was 
a cut. So proprietaries became 
the leaders for a time, and the 
price of a sixpenny cake of 
Pears’ Soap fell everywhere to 
threepence-halfpenny. The small 
merchants did not like this. 

Advertisers retorted that the 
retailer had himself to thank if 
he sold at less than a living profit. 
So dealers started the substitu- 
tion racket, or, rather, put it on 
an organized basis. They did not, 
at first, use this as a weapon, but 
for revenue purposes only. 


THE RETAIL ATTITUDE 


In Britain the attitude of mer- 
chants towards advertised goods 
is not what it is in America. They 
have not been brought to see that 
it is worth less to sell an article 
for which the customer has come 
straight into the store, to ask for 
it, than one on which the retailer 
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uses salesmanship. Neither do 
they see that heavy advertising 
compels quality, and that goods 
which they have bought to substi- 
tute for advertised commodities 
and get a big profit on are not 
really “just as good.” They think 
they ought to get as much profit 
on the standard goods, which the 
advertiser sells for them, as on 
the rack-price goods which they 
have to persuade the customer to 
buy. That is their attitude now 
—quite unaltered by price-regula- 
tion—and that was their attitude 
then. So presently they got to- 
gether. 

Out of very small beginnings 
in the drug trade, next extended 
to groceries, a big movement was 
organized—the Proprietary Arti- 
cles Trade Association, known 
everywhere by its initials. The 

a A. took subscriptions 
from retailers and admitted the 
proprietors of advertised goods to 
membership (also with subscrip- 
tion) subject to a minimum retail 
profit. It obtained the support 
of jobbers by providing for a 
minimum jobbing profit, too, and 
with the aid of jobbers cut off 
supplies from merchants who 
would not uphold the minimum 
retail prices fixed by the associa- 
tion for the respective articles 
protected. There was, and is, 
nothing illegal in this. 


MODERN MERCHANDISING REGU- 
LATES PRICES 


What advertisers expected to 
get for causing the prices of their 
goods to be raised against the 
consumer was a cessation of ac- 
tive hostility in the retail stores. 
They were not guaranteed a stop- 
page of substitution, and in 1896, 


when I sent a man round the 
country to observe substitution 
in detail, it was found that pro- 
tected articles were just as much 
substituted as the others, for 
many large advertisers held out, 
and it was impossible to see that 
they were any the worse off. 
Some of them still hold out. 
Price-regulation is not universal, 
nor anything like it. 

The P. A. T. A. could never 
have made price-protection as 


general as it is by mere belliger- 
ency. Good advertising would al- 
ways have sold the goods. It 
still sells the old proprietaries 
which have not entered the ring. 
But the introduction of new ar- 
ticles could be made very expen- 
sive by retail opposition, and thus 
it happens that every advertised 
new product handled through 
dealers in the last fifteen years 
has been protected. The example 
of success thus attained by new 
articles has often broken down 
the resistance of old proprietors, 
and the example of one concern 
coming in draws others in behind. 
When Scott’s Emulsion went on 
the protected price list about 1902, 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills fol- 
lowed almost immediately. In 
this country it is the right policy 
for a new introduction to protect 
prices and for an old-established 
product to let prices take care of 
themselves. When Scott’s Emul- 
sion went on the list the pro- 
prietor of the largest chain of 
drug stores told me that the de- 
mand—the actual demand—of the 
public for a substitute at the old 
Scott price forced him to put in 
a big plant to produce in a hurry 
sufficient supplies of a substitute 
which had sold languidly before. 

Price-protection won't stop 
substitution, nor yet prevent it, 
but it will help a newcomer to a 
footing. 


Stumps Now Advertising 
Manager 


Charles O. Stumps has been trans- 
ferred from the Cleveland branch of the 
W. F. Davis Machine Tool Company 
to the main office in New York, and 
has been placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising. 


Chappell Going to New Haven 


J. D. Chappell, assistant advertising 
manager of the De Laval Separator 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
manager of the Winchester Arme Com- 
pany, of New Haven, Conn., effective 
October 1. 


Joins Foster & Kleiser 


William Griffin, for two years a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, has gone 
with Foster & Kleiser, at their San 
Francisco office. 
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William Hard on Peace 


by saying that the war was made by 

the “ Status Quo Ante.” We had not 
thought much about the “Status Quo 
Ante.” What did it include? 


It included, above all, a device by which 
non-German strategic territories, the keys 
to German world-power, are held in mas- 
tery in mid-Europe by Germans. It in- 
cluded, above all, a device by which 
millions of non-German soldiers can be, 
and are, compelled to fight against their 
wills to promote German military aggres- 
sions upon the rest of the world. 


That device is the present constitution of 
Austria-Hungary. Leave it as it is, and you 
leave the road to further German aggres- 
sions open. Change it, free it, and you 
close that door for ever. 


T HE President has puzzled America 


We may, or we may not, be able to induce 
the German people to embrace freedom. 
We can, and we must, make the subject 
Jugo-Slavs of Austria-Hungary free. They 
are democratic now, they want to be free 
now, and their freedom is the world’s 
surest guarantee of permanent peace. 


The Jugo-Slav issue is amplified by 
William Hard in his contribution to 
the October Metropolitan Magazine; 
the most graphic picture published 
in any magazine of the intestines of 
Europe—the trouble seat of the 
World. 
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AST summer the Metropolitan sent William Hard 
to London to report for Metropolitan readers the 
changing industrial and social conditions resulting 

from the Great War. Hard’s work there, and since in 
the Metropolitan, has enhanced his reputation as the 
most interesting writer on economic and social questions 
in America. Since his return to this country he has 
spoken by invitation before numerous gatherings of 
representative Americans, including the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and The National Machine-Tool 
Builders Association. 








FFICIENCY, preparedness and 
K hard thinking have been the 

watchwords of the Metropoli- 
tan. William Hard more than any 
other magazine writer personifies 
these watchwords. 


Hard’s articles in the Metropolitan 
constituted a wonderful lesson to an 
unprepared America, just as his 
paper in this month’s Metropolitan 
is a model of clear thinking about the 
issues of peace. But we should 
not forget that the lesson has been 
only half learned even now. From the beginning 
of the war the Metropolitan has appealed to the 
nation for a program of true preparedness which in- 
cludes building up of material strength, a true insight 
into labor problems, a better distribution of profits, and 
above all the final test of patriotism, universal service. 


The battle is not won. Our recent resort to a selective 
draft is not preparedness; nor is it built on the principle 
of universal service. It is simply a temporary expedient 
to meet an emergency that should have been foreseen 
long ago. The fight for freedom, for enlightened ready 
patriotism is still ahead of us, and the Metropolitan will 
again be found strenuously advocating the first step 
toward democratic safety, the realization of the duty of 
every loyal citizen to serve his country. 


e 


PUBLISHER OF METROPOLITAN 


Metropolitan—over 450,000 circulation 
—the biggest audience of progressive 
minded readers in America. 





“Teaching Dealers to Buy” 


Sales-Plan Built Around Refusal to Let Storekeeper Overstock Himself 
Produces Results for Reed Chocolate Co., Inc. 


By Harold C. Lowrey 


LENTY of manufacturers put 

time and thought into teach- 
ing their dealers how to sell; yet 
not very many study the other 
aspect of the question and teach 
them how to buy. Yet we know 
that bad buying is one of the 
ugliest rocks the retailer has to 
avoid in the sea of business. 
Hardly any manufacturer will to- 
day permit his salesmen to over- 
load the retailer with immovable 
goods which will lie on the 
shelf, collect dust, and tie up 
working capital; yet few will go 
so far as to work out the health- 
iest ideas in buying and then in- 
corporate these as a rigid require- 
ment in the relationship with the 
retailers. Yet that is what has 


been done by the Reed Chocolate 
Co., Inc., and the results it is ob- 
taining are such as warrant very 


serious consideration for the idea. 

A lithographer, William W. 
Reed, through constant associa- 
tion as advertising and merchan- 
dising counsel, became greatly in- 
terested in the merchandising 
problems of the chotolate indus- 
try. This interest ripened into 
the Reed Chocolate Company, Inc., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

After an exhaustive survey of 
the market, a novel method of 
merchandising was determined up- 
on which has brought a signal 
success during the first year of 
operation. The first problem—the 
field to serve—was easily solved. 
Twenty-six million people live 
within twenty-four hours of Buf- 
falo. The average annual con- 
sumption of chocolate is eight and 
two-tenths pounds, or about $5.25 
per capita. Therefore, Buffalo 
was a strategic location, right in 
the heart of a tremendous market 
concentrated within eleven states 
and all within twenty-four hours 
transportation. 

The big idea came harder. It 
required pioneering. It sounded 


good in theory but would it work ; 
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out in practice? That was the 
puzzler. It was no use trying to 
overtake the established competi- 
tors by adopting the old, though 
practical and profitable, selling 
methods. The Reed plan had to 
be different in order to be dis- 
tinctive enough to get across rap- 
idly and profitably. Briefly, the 
plan is this: Make good choco- 
lates, take a small profit, deliver 
quickly, keep them fresh, sell 
dealers often, collect on time 
every time, stick to candy making, 
and advertise continuously. 

The fundamental policy of ship- 
ping always by express or parcel 
post to “service stations” (on a 
strict basis of 2 per cent ten days, 
net thirty days) and of dicta- 
torially regulating the buying of 
the “service stations” (as the re- 
tail stores are called) by the 
amount of their unsold stock, was 
so decidedly different from the 
orthodox methods that it met 
with considerable resistance from 
the dealers. It must be remem- 
bered that the retailers of candies 
are of all nationalities and of 
varying degrees of education. The 
common denominator of their in- 
terest, of course, is profit. 


ADVERTISED DIRECT, FOR DEALERS 
BENEFIT 


To arouse to the buying point 
this interest of .a prospective 
“service station” dealer it was 
found necessary to visualize the 
profit that would accrue from 
handling Reed chocolates. Profits 
come from sales and sales come 
from advertising, so it was only 
natural that the weapon used to 
break down the dealer resistance 
was advertising. Every dealer had 
to supply a list of his “100 best 
customers” before he could secure 
an agency. These 100 customers 
were then subjected to a. direct 
advertising campaign which was 
distinctively the dealer’s “own ad- 
vertising,” using his name, ad- 
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dress and the telephone number. 

The fundamental factors gov- 
erning the purchase of chocolates 
were found to be: (1) Quality, as 
evidenced by “the looks” of both 
box and contents; (2) confidence 
in the “freshness” of the candies; 
(3) price—the visibility of value. 

Buying may be temporarily de- 
flected by a pretty package that 
seems to promise a better grade 
of chocolates within, but the 
chocolate package which meas- 
ures up to the above basic re- 
quisites is the only brand which 
will induce the common people to 
form the habit of buying it. These 
people prefer the value in the 
chocolates, though, speaking gen- 
erally, the buying of boxed choc- 
olates is somewhat unbalanced. 
The buyers often pay more for 
the frills—fancy boxes, ribbons, 
seals—than they pay for the choc- 
olates themselves. These frills 
“look value” and tend to deceive 
the buyer by making him believe 
that the contents are of a higher 
grade than they really are. The 
manufacturers are the major of- 
fenders for they have encouraged 
this condition by their endeavors 
to “out-fad” their competitors; 
but the public themselves have 
aided and abetted this conspiracy 
against economy by demanding 
class” for all chocolates bought 
as gifts. This inclination to in- 
sist on the frills seems to be more 
prevalent among the buyers of the 
higher priced chocolates. 

Reed’s recently increased the 
price of its chocolates from 50 
to 60 cents pes round box, owing 
to increased costs of raw mate- 
rials. It was presumed that the 
trade and the public would accept 
this advance as a matter of 
course, but the manufacturers 
reckoned without the public. The 
dealers weakly opposed the in- 
crease from $4 to $5 per dozen 
boxes on general principles, being 
adverse to increases of any nature 
and particularly those which re- 
duced their ratio of profit, as in 
this case. But the public re- 
vealed itself in a new way. While 
a customer was quite content to 
accept an inexpensive package 
when paying 50 cents per pound 
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he was decidedly against such a 
package when paying 60 cents for 
the same chocolates. It was ap- 
parently discovered that the cus- 
tomer preferred to pay $1 per 
pound rather than 60 cents, and 
that when the price went above 50 
cents, chocolate value seemed to 
be subordinated to “looks.” In 
other words, “the atmosphere of 
the market” was disclosed. 


PUSHED ONE PRODUCT INTENSIVELY 


“We’ve simply Ford-ized choc- 
olates,” said Mr. Reed, when 
asked about the evolution of the 
big idea. “We manufacture but 
one thing. We make tons of it 
and make it as good as we know 
how. We then dispatch it direct- 
ly to the consumer through our 
special Service Stations, entirely 
ignoring the jobber. It is our the- 
ory that if we can give the public 
better chocolates for less money 
and at the same time retain their 
unswerving confidence in their 
freshness, we will get all thé 
business we can handle. We have. 
We have had to increase our fac- 
tory space several times in our 
first year, and now have a $1,000,- 
000 capacity. 

“We planned to avoid the un- 
satisfactory conditions existing 
where chocolates are sold through 
jobbers. It costs approximately 
35 cents per pound to make as- 
sorted chocolates as good as, or 
better than, the average choco- 
lates selling at 80 cents retail. 
This retail price covers a toll of 
20 per cent to the jobber that 
adds nothing to the value of the 
contents. It takes, usually, about 
40 to 60 days to get goods through 
the jobber to the dealer. This 
makes it imperative that paraffine 
coating be adopted to reduce loss 
from deterioration and “gray- 
ness.” The finer flavors are killed 
by the paraffine so with the con- 
sumer it’s a case of “Sometimes 
you get a good one, sometimes 
you don’t. Sometimes you get a 
fresh one, it’s ten to one you 
won't.” Selling direct through 
our special dealers, making daily 
shipments exclusively by parcel 
post or express, and by dictating 
the buying of our dealers we ab- 
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solutely control the freshness of 
our chocolates until sold to the 
consumer. Because we make only 
one thing and tons of it, our cost 
per unit pound is quite low. We 
further reduce this by packing our 
original line in a cheap manila 
package (costs us about 2 cents) 
which by means of color combi- 
nations and embellishments is 
given a distinctive “craftsman” 
appearance which looks expensive. 
The business was started in 
April, 1916, by the opening of a 
“Shoppe” (in Buftalo)—distinct- 
ively of English decoration in 
mulberry and gray—where 80 
cent Reed Fork-dipped Choco- 
lates were sold for 50 cents. Here 
the company came into direct con- 
tact with the candy buying pub- 
lic, and found practical the the- 
ory of its merchandising scheme. 
The slogans of the first “shoppe” 
—there is a chain of them now— 
are typical of the whole enter- 
prise. Here are some of them: 
“Be Thrifty—Pay Fifty.” “Why 
Pay 30 Cents for Imagination.” 
“An 80 Cent Quality at a 
Cent Price.” “Just Four Things 
Are Required to Make Good 
Chocolates — Sugar, Chocolate, 
Flavorings and Brains. We Use 
the Best of All. Any Expense 
Beyond This Is Downright Ex- 
travagance for You.” “Be Fair 


‘to Yourself. Insist Always on 


Having Reed’s Fork-Dipped Choc- 
olates Because They Are Pure. 
Because They Are Fresh. Be- 
cause They Are Inexpensive.” 
Early in the summer of 1916, 
the campaign for wider distribu- 
tion was inaugurated. The terri- 
tory contiguous to the factory was 
blocked out and the big fight for 
business was on. The plan of ac- 
tion was to establish exclusive 
agencies which would render a 
definite service to the candy-eat- 
ing public, and which would con- 
form to the restrictions of the 
Reed policy. These agencies were 
designated as “Service Stations” 
in order to dignify and elevate 
the proposition, and thus distin- 
guish it from competitor’s agen- 
cies. To be eligible for one of 
these “Service Stations” the deal- 
er had to pass an exacting credit 
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requirement, for the business was 
to be conducted upon a rigid “pay 
as you go” basis. The require- 
ments were ‘all absolute and no 
Station was allotted till they were 
conformed with. The Stations 
were kept from competing with 
each other by a zone system which 
regulated the locations by the 
density of traffic. “Inside Sta- 
tions”’—in office buildings, hotels, 
etc—did not affect the establish- 
ment of the outside or street sta- 
tions, but were treated as a sepa- 
rate division. 


TEACHING DEALERS HOW TO SELL 


The conditions surrounding the 
securing of a Station were so ex- 
acting and so strictly enforced 
that dealers at first ridiculed the 
idea of there being any sense or 
profit in an agency that wouldn’t 
allow a man to run his own busi- 
ness in his own way. Constant 
hammering away, however, got 
the ball rolling. The special ad- 
vertising campaigns to the deal- 
ers’ customers did the rest. This 
new slant in selling demanded a 
lot of educational work, for it was 
a hard thing for the dealer to 
realize that a manufacturer would 
deliberately restrict the amount of 
goods to be purchased. Human 
nature is a perverse element, for 
we always want most the thing 
which is denied us. Dealers are 
just humans and perhaps that ex- 
plains why the Reed system of 
selling has been so_ successful. 
Here are a few “punches” taker 
at random from the advertising 
matter fired at prospective deal- 
ers: 

“Buy as You Sell. Pay as You 
Go. Order To-Day. Watch Your 
Station Grow.” “We Express the 
Day Your Order Is Received.” 
“They Are Making Money Every 
Day Selling Reed’s Fork-dipped 
Chocolates in ‘Ours’ the New 
Way.” “Be Sensible. Why Should 
You Tie Up Your Good Money 
in the Other Fellow’s Goods—And 
Carry a Large Stock That May 
Go Gray on Your Hands—When 
You Can Buy From Us Just as 
You Need?” 

It was not until the dealer be- 
gan to grasp those first principles 
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of the Reed plan that he fully 
appreciated their advantages; the 
assurance of freshness which de- 
veloped occasional buyers into 
constant customers; and the re- 
duction of costs by the inflexible 
application of a rigid 30-day cred- 
it limit, pay for first order before 
a second is shipped. The dealers 
were urged to take their discounts 
and were frankly told the amount 
of their loss from failure to do 
so. Persistent refusal to take dis- 
counts resulted in the cancella- 
tion of the agency. The losses 
from “bad debts” in the first nine 
months were $207 on a turnover 
of nearly $100,000, and in spite 
of the cosmopolitan class of 
tradesmen. 

The policy of selling the deal- 
er on a “hand-to-mouth” basis en- 
abled the Reed people to keep 
open and active the channel of 
communication with the dealer 
without appearing unfavorably in 
his eyes. Hardly a week elapses 
that the dealer is not forced 
to communicate with the company 
either to send in an order or to 
take a discount. This constant 
contact keeps the proposition con- 
tinually betore him, and affords 
unlimited opportunities for sales 
promotion work. Every letter 
that goes out from the Reed fac- 
tory carries its quota of advertis- 
ing matter and an order card. 
“Thrifty Talks” is the name of a 
modest little house-organ devoted 
to thrifty merchandising methods, 
particularly as applied to selling 
Reed’s Chocolates. This goes out 
regularly with the shipments. 
Testimonials from other dealers 
as to the profit and desirability of 
a “Service Station” are used with 
telling effect. 

The best stunt of all is the cir- 
cularizing of the dealers’ lists 
with literature which is made to 
appear as a direct. solicitation 
from the dealer. As a matter of 
fact, it is, for the Reed company 
treats each dealer as though he 
were the only customer it had. 
The consumer is urged to become 
a regular weekly buyer of Reed’s 
Chocolates. This is a big factor 
in keeping the dealers loyal and 
enthusiastic for the company is 
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constantly endeavoring to build 
up a regular weekly business for 
them. 

In nine months of 1916, over 
1,300 “Service Stations” were 
opened up, and more than 1,000,000 
“best customers” are being con- 
stantly bombarded with literature. 
It is planned to open up about 
4,000 more stations during 1917, 
and to extend the dealer work in 
many ways. The increase in the 
cost of materials which forced the 
price from 50 to 60 cents, and 
thus uncovered an “atmosphere” 
has induced the addition to the 
line of higher priced chocolates 
ranging from 60 cents to $1.00 in 
thirty different packages. An- 
other line of chocolates will be 
marketed at 80 cents, $1.00, $1.25 


and $1.50. A big campaign is 
planned for the fall which will 
feature the slogan “For Those 


Who Buy the Best.” This will be 
confined to the concentrated ter- 
ritory which can be served within 
twenty-four hours by either ex- 
press or parcel post, for that is 
the cardinal virtue of the Reed 
merchandising plan. The adver- 
tising will include an intensive 
newspaper campaign,  street-car 
cards, direct advertising to “best 
customers,” dealer helps, and out- 
door store signs. 

Speaking of the’ results from 
his advertising Mr. Reed says: 
“You don’t need to have faith in 
advertising. All you need is 
money to pay the bills and the 
courage to keep on paying them. 
Sales will follow every time. It 
isn’t always possible to trace tan- 
gible results, but sales always take 
a downward trend when advertis- 
ing is curtailed, and go upward 
with an increased investment in 
advertising. So we keep right on 
paying our bills and marking up 
our sales record. We passed the 
$100,090 mark some time ago, and 
are now after a $1,000,000 turnover 
and advertising is going to help 
us turn the trick.” 


The Knit Goods Publishing Corpora- 
tion has been organized in New York 
to publish a new monthly trade journal 
entitled the Underwear and Hosiery 
Review. VD. J. Sandham will be adver- 
tising manager. 
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Its highly specialized service 
has earned the recognition of 
the country’s leading buyers, 
who use it confidently as their 
standard merchandising 
authority and buying guide. 


“LET NUGENT’S SELL 
YOUR MERCHANDISE.” 
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Supremacy 


IN CIRCULATION—AND 


The circulation supremacy of The Cleveland 
Press has been absolute and unquestioned for the 
past twenty years. This predominance rests on 
more than total paid circulation. 

PRESS PRODUCING POWER, AS AN ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM, IS IN HOME-DELIVERED, HOME- 
READ CIRCULATION. 

The carrier delivered circulation of The Cleve- 
land Press is 70% greater than the combined city 
carrier tives ‘circulations of the two week-day 
morning dailies (now consolidated). 


Press Circulation Growth for Five Years 


Net City Net Total 
ere 110,212 170,528 
er 113,546 174,847 
eee 112,067 174,967 
Se 119,419 179,849 
er 135,764 193,848 
1917 (8 mos.).. 147,920 196,855 


This steady progress has been maintained without the 
use of premiums, contests, or canvassers. The Press has 
sought its circulation growth on news merit, while competi- 
tive dailies have used every method of circulation inflation. 


THE PRESS IS READ IN 95 PER CENT 
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In Cleveland 


LOCAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The experience of local merchants is usually 
reflected in their choice of advertising media. 


Cleveland merchants have recognized the su- 
premacy of The Press for many years. 


DURING AUGUST, 432 CLEVELAND ADVER- 
TISERS USED THE DISPLAY COLUMNS OF THE 
PRESS—99 OF THEM USING THE PRESS EXCLU- 
SIVELY FOR A TOTAL OF 102,760 AGATE LINES. 


Press Supremacy is evidenced in this week-day com- 
parison of local display advertising, for the past eight 
months of 1917: 


The Cleveland Press 4,540,956 lines 
The Plain Dealer (week days) 2,421,146 lines 
The News 3,093,986 lines 
The Leader: 1,606,304 lines 


PRESS EXCESS OVER NEXT NEAREST 
COMPETITOR, 1,446,970 LINES 


CENSORSHIP—The Press exercises a strict supervision 
over the character of the advertising admitted to its columns. 
During the past eight months of 1917 the other Cleveland 
dailies carried 215,068 lines of medical and financial adver- 
tising not acceptable in the columns of The Press. 


OF GREATER CLEVELAND HOMES 
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A Simple Test for 
W orthmore Bond 


Have your stenographer write 
a letter on any sheet of bond 


paper costing less per ream than 
Worthmore Bond. 

Then have her write the same 
message on a letter-head of 


Worthmore Bond 


Compare the two letters. 
Then compare the cost of the two letters, 
Your ,own time, your stenographer's 
salary, your overhead, your postage,—all 
these are constant. : 
i D Weare always glad 
The difference between the cost of the — 46 submit samples 
sheet of Worthmore Bond aad the sheet fo, purposes of 
of the worth less bond will be so slight as comparison 
to be negligible. 
The final decision must rest on your 
own estimate as to the effectiveness of 
the two letters. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT ATLANTA 


BAY STATE DIVISION—BOSTON 
SMITH, DIXON DIVISION—BALTIMORE 


New York Office—Astor Trust Bldg. Chicago Office—208 S. La Salle St. 




















Territorial Meetings Were Tried, 


Morris & Company’s Plan of District 
Sales Conventions 


but Failed—How District Meetings 


Are Handled 


By Edward S. La Bart 


Of Morris 


MONG serious handicaps to 
4 successful sales conventions 
is the prevalent idea among the 
sales representatives that they are 
to be lectured or, in some meas- 
ure, censured for shortcomings. 
Scolding sales managers who are 
in their element when addressing 
a body of men find the annual 
sales convention a splendid place 
to work off some pent up sarcasm 
and criticism of the field force. 

As a result the company, whose 
men are summoned together, is a 
big loser. 

Encourage the men to feel and 
know that the meeting is theirs, 
and in nearly every instance most 
gratifying results will be achieved. 

When it is known that it costs 
Morris & Company upwards of 
$50,000 to conduct a series of 
meetings, such as the writer has 
in mind, it can be appreciated that 
there must be obtained actual, 
satisfactory results or the plans 
would not be continued year after 
year as they are. 

After several years of planning 
and studying methods of sales 
conventions we feel that our 
present plan best fits our organi- 
zation. 

Several years ago the company’s 
sales conventions were changed, 
from group or territory meetings, 
to district meetings. That is, for- 
merly the superintending man- 
agers occasionally met with small 
groups of branch house managers 
of from twenty to thirty men. 
The superintending manager or 
district: manager always presided 
and dominated the situation. Har- 
mony, while desired, generally was 
obliterated by the man in the 
chair. Here was a splendid op- 
portunity to “show up” some one 


for poor results or to so frame 

his questions as to put the men ill 

The men could not be 
4 


at ease. 
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Packers, Chicago 
expected to have the same pre- 
cise knowledge that was possessed 
by their chairman who had the 
opportunity of meeting more fre- 
quently with the operating and ex- 
ecutive ends of the business. 
Eventually these meetings came 
to be looked upon as places for 
the boss to “show off,’ both in 
authority and knowledge. 


WHY SALESMEN’S MEETINGS FAILED 


Yet, unfortunately, many meet- 
ings consisted of a regular cate- 
chism and the man who, through 
some circumstances had a poor 
showing, “got his.” On the other 
hand another who had a ésatis- 
factory period was held up as a 
model and strutted around like 
a peacock. 

The usual result was that the 
former was discouraged and em- 
bittered, though a good and val- 
uable employee, while the latter. be- 
came spoiled and was the envy of 
the younger men. 

The purpose of praising the 
high point sales representative 
was, of course, to instill the spirit 
of rivalry among the men. 

A splendid thing when well 
and carefully done. But the hu- 
man element must be carefully 
weighed. 

As Morris & Company aim to 
develop and encourage their men 
they frown upon any practice 
which’ seeks to place any man on 
a pedestal. The company seeks to 
develop the other less successful 
man by understanding him. A 
sincere effort is made to get his 
viewpoint and build up from that 
basis. 

Usually it works. 

“Oh, pooh,” you may mentally 
calculate in reading this, “that 
may apply in their case but not 
in ours.’ 

The great American habit of 
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seeing perfection in one’s own 
plans only is the father, mother 
and nurse of tradition. ; 

Some day just take a peek into 
one of your sales gatherings and 
listen a while. Notice whether 
the “school master” speaker is 
burning up a lot of time on mat- 
ters everyone knows; whether he 
has the walls covered with use- 
less, silly charts showing peaks 
and dotted lines, or whether he is 
taking the men to his heart and 
giving them honest to goodness 
advice and in a good horse sense 
manner. 

Is he lecturing and tiring or is 
he sustaining interest by advis- 
ing them? 

Failure or success depends up- 
on this feature of the meeting. 


THE NEW IDEA OF GETTING SALES- 
MEN TO HELP EACH OTHER 


First we rearranged our dis- 
tricts to have larger meetings. 
Care was exercised to see that a 
central meeting place was selected 
to save in both time and expense 
of transportation though a little 
leeway was exercised so as to 
provide recreation and pleasure. 
Districts also were arranged so 
that a sales representative from 
New England met with others in 
his part of the country where 
trade conditions were similar. 

Giving men an opportunity to 
discuss among themselves various 
problems is of incalculable bene- 
fit and everything is done to en- 
courage it. 

Interest was built up by several 
letters to the men advising them 
of the meeting and advising them 
to make notes of any matters they 
wished to discuss. Meetings were 
held usually where district man- 
agers have headquarters and all 
plans were made through his 
office. In this way we pursued a 
plan to go to extremes where 
necessary to avoid any friction. 

The local representative makes 
hotel reservations, selects the 
menu, and sends out all formal 
notices. 

When a salesman or represen- 
tative arrives at the meeting place 
he finds his hotel reservations 
have been cared for, a letter giv- 








ing instructions for the meeting, 
and, in most cases, return Pull- 
man reservations. Everything is 
done to make him comfortable. 

Another envelope contains a list 
giving the names and room num- 
bers of other sales representa- 
tives present. A list is also in- 
cluded with the names of the Chi- 
cago representatives. 

Everything is done to convince 
the men that the meeting is pure- 
ly a business one. 

The entire programme is in 
charge of the advertising depart- 
ment, which cares for all details; 
this department, of course, work- 
ing as it should, in strictest har- 
mony with the sales department. 

Department sales managers from 
headquarters are each given a list 
of the men present, and also are 
assigned to separate meeting 
rooms for the purpose of hold- 
ing personal conferences. 

The first day is given over en- 
tirely to personal conferences. 
One large room is set aside as a 
lounging room, where the men 
can chat while waiting to visit 
with the men from headquarters. 

When summoned into confer- 
ence the sales representative is 
free to criticise and suggest just 
as much as he pleases. Any dif- 
ficulties he has with the products, 
equipment, etc., is taken up and 
disposed of. There are no “ifs” 
or “ands” because the men on the 
job have sufficient authority to act. 

The lunch period of one hour 
is devoted to the men going as 
they please, letting them feel as 
free as possible from restraint or 
rules. The first day’s session lasts 
usually until 5 or 5:30 Pp. m., when 
all are free to do as they please 
until the following day. 

Formerly the evening was given 
over to a theatre party or banquet, 
but a careful study proved this a 
poor policy. Many of the men 
had friends or relatives where the 
meetings were called and wanted 
to feel free to visit them. 

Many form dinner parties, au- 
tomobile trips, etc., and, as the 
company assumes all expense any- 
way, everybody is happy. 

Wherever possible displays of 
our products are arranged, but as 
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The 


Automobile Pace-Maker 
in Chicago 


The largest percentage of gain in 
automobile display advertising for 
the eight months ending August 31 
was made by 


“The CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


The standing of the Chicago papers follows: 
AMERICAN, 64% GAIN 


Post, 37% Gain 

Herald, 20% * 

Tribune, y, 

News, 

Examiner, 

Journal, 
To August 31, 1917, the EVENING AMERICAN 
had carried 36,284 lines MORE of automobile 
advertising than during the entire year of 1916— 
a GAIN of 26%, with one-third of the year still 
to go. Quality of automobile-buying circulation 
plus quantity is the reason. 


Eastern Office, Central Office, Pacific Coast 
Columbus Circle, Hearst Bldg., Branch, Call Bldg. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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refrigeration is necessary these 
are confined to meetings at the 
packing plants. 

Generally the personal confer- 
ences are concluded by noon of 
the second day, after which lunch 
is tendered the visiting salesmen 
and local organization. 

In the personal conferences 
matters of interest to the whole 
organization are learned by the 
department heads. They make 
notes of these and after lunch 
parcel out this information. The 
set addresses are brief and to the 
point. 

First, letters are read from the 
president and other company offi- 
cials, outlining their policies and 
thanking the men for their as- 
sistance and co-operation. 

These officials seek to further 
the thought that it is the men in 
the field who can instruct for the 
benefit of the company. 

None of the speakers is per- 
mitted to preach and no element 
of superiority creeps into the 
meeting. 

Advertising plans are explained 
last and an inspirational address, 
brief, closes the meeting. 

Lengthy addresses of no value 
are taboo, but when a man has 
something of interest to say he is 
assured of an interested and at- 
tentive audience. 

PRESIDENT’S LETTER 
THE MEN 


ENCOURAGES 


This lunch is known as _ the 
“president’s lunch,” it being his 
treat to the men. Those present 
are made to feel they are guests 
of the president of our company, 
Edward Morris, Jr., and that it is 
their day. 

His letter to the men is a gen- 
uine expression of appreciation. 
Under his signature he announces 
plans for the year and makes it 
clear that the company will do all 
in its power to maintain quality, 
etc., but that co-operation on the 
part of the men is the most im. 
portant factor. 

It is made plain that co-opera- 
tion cannot be one sided. In short, 
the president’s letter ties together 
the entire meeting. 


By eliminating the spirit of 
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scolding and substituting there- 
fore the spirit of harmony we 
have, we believe, taken a long step 
forward. 

The men feel that it is their 
meeting and know that their con- 
fidences are respected and that 
they are treated as fellow beings, 

No percentage of sales charts 
are used publicly and no one is 
applauded as the world’s cham- 
pion salesman. We have a gens 
uine sneaking idea that we are 
just of average intelligence and 
give the other fellow credit for 
having been cut from a similar 
die. 

We also feel that slavery ended 
with the signing by President 
Lincoln of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, though some sales man. 
agers seem to be still ignorant as 
to that part of our own history. 

Results ? 

We don’t urge feverish prom- 
ises and don’t ask the men to hold 
their hands aloft as an indication 
of their determination to go out 
to do better and accomplish eyen 
greater things. 

We impress upon them that the 
success of the company and them- 
selves is a matter resting in their 
own hands, 

It is several months since our 
first meeting was held in Boston, 
where we usually begin our series 
working around to New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Va., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City and Chicago. 

Letters continue to pour in to 
our officials praising this method 
and assuring the company of 
greater efforts to do more busi- 
ness. 

Our selling organizations have 
been welded into a solid unit and 
the results have more than offset 
the cost. 


Benton Dodge with Standard 
Parts Co. 


The Standard Parts Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed Benton G. L. Dodge 
advertising manager. Until last month 
he conducted an agency in Cleveland, 
under the name of Benton Dodge. The 
Standard Parts Company has placed its 
advertising account with the Martin V. 
Kelley Co., Toledo. 
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{ Merchandising Service Department 
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Creating Dealer Good-will 
Toward Advertised Goods 


It is the function of The Link to drive advertising 
truths home to dealers of this territory—to.help 
them solve their selling problems, and to urge 
their hearty co-operation with advertised goods. 


There are two editions of The Link—one con- 
tains copy of interest to druggists while the 
other edition appeals to grocers. 


The Link is of undoubted value in creating 
dealer good-will toward advertised goods—it 
offers dealers a worth-while service—suggests 
selling helps and offers advice on all phases of 
retail merchandising. It explains why it pays 
to sell advertised brands. The Link draws 
dealers closer to advertisers. 


The Link will interest you. Write for a copy. 
And ask for detailed information regarding our 
Merchandising Service Department — find 
out how it works—how it can help you. 








New England’s Greatest Home Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


1789 Broadway 504 Hearst Building 
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IT IS OUR PLEASURE TO AN- 
NOUNCE, THAT BEGINNING 
OCTOBER FIRST, NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 


ELON G. PRATT 


BECOMES A MEMBER OF THIS 
ORGANIZATION, WITH THE 
OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENTS 
FOURTEEN SIXTY THREE BROAD- 
WAY AT FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 















































Meeting the Buyer’s Objections 


Salesman Who Is Prompt in an Emergency May Turn Tide in His Favor 


By W. P. Hart 


Representative of General Cigar Co., Inc. 


(Reprinted from “The Burning Ques- 
tion,” house organ of the General Cigar 


Co., Inc., New York.] 
A MAN meets many interest- 
ing experiences in his life 
as a salesman of cigars in this 
Far Western country, where the 
mountains are rugged, and where 
the dealers are likewise — espe- 
cially in their objections to the 
placing of new lines and products 
such as ours, which are not sold 
on the price basis. 

I was standing in a store a few 
days ago when a customer entered 
and began to address the retailer 
something along the following 
lines: “I have been buying cigars 
from you for several years at six 
for twenty-five cents. Now that 
you have a good family of smok- 
ers you raise the price to five 
cents straight, and I can buy 
plenty of cigars at six for twenty- 
five cents.” 

As I had been talking to the re- 
tailer in regard to this very sub- 
ject of the advance in prices, I 
felt that it was my duty to answer 
this consumer, and that in this way 
I could perhaps win Mr. Retailer. 
So I introduced myself as a repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers 
and explained to Mr. Consumer 
that we were very sorry we had 
to discontinue the price, and ex- 
plained all of the conditions which 
have led to the advance in prices of 
cigars. I then said to Mr. Smoker, 
“What business are you in?” Mr. 
Smoker replied, “I have a big 
dairy and my milk is known all 
over the town to be the best. I 
have a big business.” 

“How many quarts do you sell 
for $1?” I inquired. “Twelve” 
was the reply. “How many quarts 
did you sell for $1 two years ago?” 
I continued. “About eighteen or 
twenty,” was the answer. “The 
price of your milk has increased 
considerably in the last two years. 
At what price does your competi- 
tor still market his milk?” “TI un- 


derstand he is selling 14 quarts for - 





$1,” Mr. Smoker replied. “How is 
it that he sells for less,” I con- 
tinued. “Well,” replied Mr. Con- 
sumer, “he does not have the qual- 
ity.” 

Now this is exactly the position 
I had been driving for with Mr. 
Consumer. It was very easy for 
me to then point out to Mr. Con- 
sumer, who was in the milk busi- 
ness, that he had to raise his price 
on milk on account of the high 
cost of hay, bottles and other 
items used in and about the dairy. 
So I said to him, “You raised your 
price because you always want to 
maintain the standard of quality, 
so you can readily see our reasons 
for advancing our price of cigars. 
We are both in the same boat.” 

If the retailer or the salesman 
will take a few minutes on such 
occasions he can kill two birds 
with one stone, for I had no fur- 
ther arguments as you may well 
imagine, with Mr. Retailer, at the 
conclusion of this interview. 

We have some hard nuts to 
crack in this Far Western coun- 
try. A few days ago I called on 
a certain retailer. He did not 
have any of our brands in the 
case. I explained my mission, but 
he said in a very gruff manner, 
“T don’t want any of your cigars, 
and if I did I would not pay 
$37.50.” I tried to show that man 
something about the cigar busi- 
ness, but he would not give me 
very much of a chance. He said 
very gruffly, “If you try to show 
me anything about my business I 
will order you from the house.” 
I then knew exactly where I stood.: 
I stepped back ready to pick up 
my grip and say goodbye when I[ 
noticed this man’s showcase was 
all mussed up, and that he had 
little chance of selling cigars or 
any other merchandise. In this 
case were candy, tobacco, cigars, 
and other items. On top of the 
case were punch boards and large 
glass jars filled with nuts, and it. 
occurred to me to take a last 
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chance and suggest the fixing of 
this case. 

“Mr. Retailer, I know that you 
will not buy any of my goods at 
this time, but with your kind per- 
mission I would like to arrange 
your cigar case so that you will 
have a chance to do business.” 
His answer was “Go to it.” 

I rearranged this case and fixed 
it up so that it looked like some- 
thing. After I had completed this 
I called his attention to its ap- 
pearance, and he said “Mighty 
fine, better than it has ever looked 
before” during his so-called busi- 
ness career, I picked up my grip 
and started to walk out, saying I 
would see him later. He said, 
“Wait a minute, what are your 
best sellers in your line?” I again 
opened my samples and showed 
him the different brands, just as 
though he had acted like a gen- 
tleman. I did not try to sell him, 
but to my surprise I walked out 
of his place with the following 
order: one hundred each of Little 
Tom, Little Penn, Tom Keene and 
1, 420, 

The next day I called and fixed 
up these brands in his case and he 
said, “You had better send me one 
hundred Tom Moore Monarchs 
that you showed me yesterday.” 
There could never be a more 
changed man, and furthermore, 
he had sold some of the cigars, 
and was very much pleased and 
told me to be sure and come back 
next week. It just goes to show 
that there are countless ways to 
take care of the trade and oppor- 
tunities to educate such people to 
do business in business ways. 


To Help in Red Cross ‘“Day’s 
Pay” Campaign 


Frank James Rascovar, president of 
Albert Frank & Co., New York, has 
been appointed chairman. of the execu- 
tive committee in the Day’s Pay Cam- 
paign now being organized by the New 
York County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. He has appointed the fol- 
lowing committeemen: 

Stanley Resor, president of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co.; Robert Tinsman, 
president of the Federal Advertising 
Agency; Douglas, president of 
the Morse International Agency; Wen- 
dell P. Colton, president of the Wendell 
P. Colton Advertising Agency, and 
Joseph A. Hanff, president of the Hanff. 
Metzger Agency. 
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Newspaper Window Display 
Week, Oct. 8 to 13 


October 8 to 13 has been fixed upon 
as International Newspaper Window 
Display Week, and over 500 newspapers 
have already pledged their co-operation 
to the A. N. P. A. Bureau of Adver- 
tising in making it a success. This week 
has been observed for three successive 
years. Each year its popularity has 
been greater than the preceding, its 
purpose being to visualize to distributors 
of products the power of newspaper ad- 
vertising. During the week newspapers 
all over the United States and Canada 
induce dealers to fill their windows with 
products advertised in the newspapers. 
Last year newspapers representing 421 
cities united in the movement. The 
plan under which they work is as fol- 
lows: 

Each newspaper makes a list of na- 
tional advertisers who have used space 
in its columns during the past year. 
Their products are arranged in groups 
according to the stores that handle them. 
A letter in which is enclosed a list of 
advertised articles handled by each of 
the different kinds of stores, is sent to 
those stores with a request that they 
be displayed in the window during the 
week specified. In many cases news- 
paper salesmen call on the merchants 
and present the matter formally. Paper 
signs to call attention to the displays 
are furnished the merchants. The mer- 
chants find that their sales of these arti- 
cles are greatly stimulated and are there- 
fore glad to co-operate with the news- 
papers. The Bureau of Advertising is 
sending out a series of letters on In- 
ternational Newspaper Window Display 
Week to every national advertiser and 
will also furnish a list of the news- 
papers that are helping to make it a 
success. 


Y. M. C. A. Course Opens 
Next Month 


The thirteenth season of the 23rd 


Street Y. M. C . course in advertis- 
ing, New York, will open Wednesday 
evening, October 10, and continue to 
April 1. The instructors are Frank 
Leroy Blanchard and H. W. Doremus, 
of the Doremus & Morse advertising 
agency. The list of speakers includes 
eighteen men who are prominent in 
the advertising field and who will give 
their personal experiences in the prep- 
aration of advertising copy, the selec- 
tion of mediums, and the solution of 
merchandising problems. The course 
deals with the fundamental principles 
of advertising and is designed for young 
business men who desire to become 
grounded in the subject. 


New “Shur-On” Advertising 
Manager 


Clinton A. Down, formerly with the 
William H. Rankin Company, Chicago, 
has succeeded A. M. Franklin as adver- 
tising manager of the E. Kirstein Sons 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Four-Page Letters 


Combine the Personal Appeal 
with the Illustrated Circular 


EXT TO the salesman’s call, the most 
efficient way of reaching the prospect 

is by means of the. personally directed sales 
letter. And next to placing in the hands of the 
prospect the actual article, 1s to show a graphic 
illustration of it. 
What, then, is more practical—more logical— 
than to combine with the personal appeal of the 
letter, illustrations and descriptions of the 
product? 
Our organization has designed and produced 
some very effective, attention-compelling and 
sales-producing letters and invites inquiries from 
interested advertisers. 


Poole Bros. 


Rag Printing Service Fy 
For Advertisers ‘ 
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Just say . 
Send mie a copy 


You will be glad to have this little cloth- 
bound booklet. We will be glad to send it. 
It throws some light on the subject of elimin- 
ating waste in direct-mail advertising. 

It shows you how to make your booklets and 
catalogues work harder for you. 

It tells the experiences of other advertisers who 
have learned that cloth covers get their book- 
lets across and keep them there. 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth is made in many 
attractive colors and patterns. Any book- 
binder will be glad to show you samples. 

Ask for our booklet TODAY. Just a line on 
your letter head addressed to 
INTERLAKEN MILLS, Provipence, R. I. 








A Corporation’s Letters in Answer 
to Complaints 


No Protest Is Allowed to Go Without a Sincere Effort to Explain and 
to Win a Friend 


By Leonard Etherington 


| gyensincvinggeat no large businesses 
receive more complaints thana 
street-railway corporation. Those 
who have grievances, real or 
fancied, are always ready to be- 
lieve the worst of “a soulless cor- 
poration.” 

No public service corporation 
has perhaps given greater thought 
and attention to this matter than 
the Bay State Street Railway Co., 
which operates 940 miles of tracks 
in three New England states, 
chiefly in Massachusetts. 

Some time ago the company 
found it was in the same dilemma 
as has recently confronted many 
similar concerns—rapidly increas- 
ing expenses without a _ corre- 
sponding increase in revenues. It 
was decided to go to the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commis- 
sion for relief. Little doubt was 
held of the commission granting 
increased fares, because of the 
facts and figures the company 
could produce. The “difficulty 
would lie in getting the traveling 
public to accept the incréased 
rates without a great deal of 
trouble and increasing animosity. 

Consequently a campaign of 
education was decided on in an 
endeavor to change this public at- 
titude and by means of publicity 
to tell the company’s side of the 
case. A part of this campaign 
included a better method of han- 
dling complaints. 

The Bay State regards com- 
plaints nowadays much in the 
same way that a merchant does 
when he receives replies to his ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers or 
magazines. Instead: of treating 
the matter as a nuisance it looks 
on the writer as an unpaid inspec- 
tor, and his letter as an unofficial 
report of conditions in the dis- 
tricts he lives in. 

Instead of sending him a few 
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lifeless and formal words in reply, 
the company looks into the matter 
he complains of and writes him a 
real letter dealing fully with the 
case. He may be right or he may 
be wrong, and he probably was 
angry when he wrote. Its inten- 
tion is to make him contented 
and, if possible, a booster for the 
road. The attitude in replying is 
that here is a patron who has a 
real or fancied grievance. He 
has written about it, and wants 
to know that his complaint has 
been received, and that it has or 
will receive attention. He also 
wants to know the attitude of 
the company toward him, and he 
wants to know these _ things 
promptly. Therefore, every com- 
plaint letter is answered the day 
it is received, unless an investi- 
gation is necessary that can be 
made quickly. 

The company always assumes 
that the patron is right—until he 
is proved wrong; and even if he 
is wrong it doesn’t argue with 
him. It is more profitable to find 
some point on which they can 
agree than to point out where the 
writer is wrong. 

Besides writing to him, an offi- 
cial of the company, whenever 
possible to do so, makes a point 
of calling on him to talk the mat- 
ter over in a friendly way and 
explain more fully the company’s 
side of the case. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HANDLES COM- 


PLAINTS 


Whenever possible, all com- 
plaints are handled from the main 
office in Boston. Of course com- 
plaints about service are referred 
to divisions for information and 
correction, if found to be well 
grounded. 

If a man writes in that conduc- 
tor 07495 was discourteous to him 
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and should therefore be fired in- 
stanter, the company assumes that 
the conductor in question was 
guilty in some way and writes 
back somewhat as follows: 

“If anyone treated us the way 
you say our conductor treated you 
last Sunday at Nantasket Beach, 
we would be stirred up too. We 
are sorry that the end of your 
pleasant day at the beach should 
have been marred by one of our 
men. Our desire is to give every 
rider satisfactory service. As part 
of that service you should have 
received courteous treatment. Of 
course, Sunday is a hard day on 
street-car conductors. Instead of 
being able to enjoy life with their 
families they have to work harder 
than on any other day of the 
week. More cars are run, more 
people crowd into them. So you 
see for yourself, the conductor’s 
life on Sunday is not an enviable 
one. A few of the men after a 
hard day’s work may not speak 
to passengers as we would have 
them. But that does not excuse 
conductor 07495, for speaking to 
you as he did. You can be sure 
that an investigation will be made. 
Enclosed are a couple of copies 
of our weekly publication, in 
which you will find many facts 
about the street railway business 
which may interest you, including 
some talks on the value of cour- 
tesy. We thank you for writing 
to us so frankly.” 

Some actual replies to com- 
plaints of recent date may be in- 
teresting. Recently a man _ in 
Quincy complained that only one 
car went out on the first trip to 
Hough Neck. The matter was 
referred to the division superin- 
tendent for information and then 
the following reply was written: 

“Superintendent Gammon _§ at 
Quincy reports that during the 
month of July he has been run- 
ning an extra car on the trip from 
Hough Neck, but that this car 
was not run on July 18, because 
of a shortage of men. He also re- 
ports that beginning July 23, in- 
stead of turning back at Church 
Street, this extra car has run 
through to the end of the line, 
and then back with the first car. 
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“Evidently you had trouble on 
the one day in July that Superin- 
tendent Gammon, himself, had 
trouble because he couldn’t get 
men to operate the car. We hope 
that conditions since you wrote 
your letter have been satisfactory 
to you. If they have not been, 
please write us again.” 

A man wrote that he had been 
obliged to abandon a summer 
camp because the new fares were 
too high. The reply was as fol- 
lows: 

“It is unfortunate, indeed, that 
you should have been compelled 
to abandon your camp. This 
would not have happened if the 
representatives of the communi- 
ties had accepted the original pe- 
tition filed by the Bay State with 
the Public Service Commission. It 
was the communities’ representa- 
tives who suggested the use of 
tickets, which complicated matters 
greatly, and made _ necessary 
changes like that which has 
caused you so much trouble. It 
is our hope that eventually the 
so-called ‘zone system’ will be 
adopted, and then all these ir- 
regularities will be wiped out of 
existence forever. 

“It is not because we are a 
soulless corporation and have no 
regard for the feelings of men 
like yourself that we are com- 
pelled to do what we are doing. 
This fare situation is a compli- 
cated one, and we wish to good- 
ness that it were possible to 
straighten it all out to the satis- 
faction of all passengers and the 
company, too. Even with the in- 
creased income it isn’t at all like- 
ly that we shall have enough for 
our needs.” 

ADMITS POOR SERVICE AND ASKS 
PATRONS’ INDULGENCE 

In the cars and in a booklet 
giving details of the new rates, 
the company asked for sugges- 
tions from patrons for better- 
ment and increased efficiency. A 
Boston business man _ suggested 
that the men at the signal boxes 
did not seem familiar with their 
duties, and thus hampered traffic 
at transfer points, and gave spe- 
cific instances. Here is the reply 
he received: 
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“Our superintendent, to whom 
we sent your complaint about 
operation of signals, says he 
agrees with you. He then adds, 
‘In the last two months we have 
employed about 109 men, and 
have lost a number of men of 
four or five years’ experience, 
who have either enlisted or have 
gone to work at the Fore River 
Shipyards. This has caused a 
number of new men to get reg- 
ular work, and it is impossible to 
teach a new man in four or five 
days to operate cars as efficiently 
as the experienced men.’ He also 
adds, ‘Everything possible is being 
done to instruct the men.’ 

“Under these conditions we feel 
sure that you will forgive the 
road for falling short of giving 
one hundred per cent service. 
You can understand that these in- 
experienced men cannot possibly 
give the service given by the old 
men, but that in time they, too, 
will learn. If conditions do not 
improve we shall be grateful to 
you if you will write us another 
letter.” 

A business woman wrote a 
three-page letter complaining of 
the new ticket system. She also 
deplored the “flat-wheeled and 
ramshackle cars” on the line she 
uses. Here is the diplomatic re- 
ply she received: 

“We agree with you that the 
ticket system is a nuisance. We 
did not want it. The tickets are 
an arrangement which was _ in- 
sisted upon by the representatives 
of the various communities. The 
present schedule is the one which 
was approved by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission and, therefore, 
adopted by us. We have agreed 
to give it a trial for six months. 
We cannot change it in any way 


‘now. The tickets are for local 


use and are supposed to be for 
the convenience of working people 
in the communities in which they 
are issued. 

“The only reason we have not 
put better equipment into service 
long ago is because we have not 
had the money to do it with. We 
trust the increased fare rate will 
give us this money. Every cent 


.of income derived from the new 
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rate will be put into improved 
equipment. It is our earnest de- 
sire to give the public the very 
best service possible in every way. 

“We appreciate the spirit of 
fairness and co-operation in which 
your letter was written. We are 
asking the public to co-operate 
with us, and we want to do every- 
thing in our power to co-operate 
with the public.” 


PROMPT REFUND, WITH NO RED TAPE 


A patron complained of having 
had to pay two fares for himself 
and wife, where he claimed each 
should have been charged only 
one. Here’s what they wrote him: 

“Tf you were speaking of Locust 
Street, Putnamville, in your letter 
of July 16, and paid a straight 
cash fare, you were certainly 
charged an extra fare, and we 
want to return it to you. We are 
therefore asking our local superin- 
tendent at Salem, R. B. Chalmers, 
to call on you and straighten the 
matter out. We are glad you 
brought this matter to our atten- 
tion, and wish to thank you for 
the spirit in which you wrote.” 

The name of every complainant 
is card indexed. His name is 
valuable. The company regards 
him as a good prospect to whom 
it sends literature now and then. 
Because ‘he chose to write the 
company, he must pay the penalty 
of receiving news of the com- 
pany’s doings whenever it chooses 
to send it. As President Sullivan 
of the company recently expressed 


it: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Complaint 
Maker are prospective centers of 
good will. If we can change 
them from people who never gave 
street railway problems a thought 
into people who think a good deal 
about us and our affairs, we have 
accomplished much. If a cor- 
poration is not right, the sooner 
it finds it out the better, and 
encouraging straight - from - the - 
shoulder complaints from patrons 
is one good way that leads to the 
right direction.” 





Hugh Sharp, assistant advertising and 
publicity manager of the Harley-David- 
son Motor Company, Milwaukee, has 
been placed in charge of bicycle sales. 











Canada Plans to Advertise Fourth 
War Loan 


Finance Minister Calls for Aid of Publishers and Agents 


DVERTISING will play a 

more prominent part in the 
flotation of the fourth Canadian 
War Loan than it has in the past, 
if the present plans of the Fi- 
nance Department materialize. 
The former four columns by 
fourteen-inch advertisements 
which contained the lifeless, dry- 
as-a-bone statutory details of the 
terms of the loan are to be sup- 
planted by real, red-blooded in- 
formative copy that will arouse 
every Canadian to participation in 
the loan. 

Formerly ‘all educational adver- 
tising has been borne by the bond 
houses, in spite of the fact that 
the government refused to recog- 
nize these houses as “authorized 
to receive subscriptions to,” thus 
compelling the bond houses to 
work under a serious handicap. 
Yet the bond houses have loyally 
stood by the loans and have in- 
vested great sums in advertising 
to make these loans a_ success. 
The last loan was for $150,000,000 ; 
of this amount the Toronto bond 
houses alone secured over $95,- 
000,000, thus making possible the 
success of the issue. The bond 
houses have put the issue square- 
ly up to the Finance Minister, 
demanding that the government 
assist them in educating the pub- 
lic to bond-buying. The bond 
houses are not going to retrench; 
on the contrary, they are pre- 
paring for larger campaigns than 
formerly, but are asking the gov- 
ernment to co-operate in a big- 
ger, broader and more effective 
way. 

Last week Sir Thomas White, 
after consultation with John Im- 
rie, manager of the Canadian 
Press Association, requested that 
association to name a committee 
of its members and the Advertis- 
ing Agents’ Association to co- 


operate with him in the prepara- 
tion and placing of the advertis- 
ing 


for the fourth war _ loan, 
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which will be issued in Novem- 
ber. The advisory board of pub- 
lishers will be as follows: J. R. 
Woods, Calgary Herald; W. J. 
Taylor, Woodstock Sentinel-Re- 
view; Geo. E. Scroggie, Toronto 
Mail and Empire; H. A. Robert, 
LaPresse, Montreal; W. E. Small- 
field, Renfrew Mercury; John 
Weld, Farmers’ Advocate, Lon- 
don; John M. Imrie, C. P. A., 
Toronto. The Advertising Agents’ 
Association has nominated the 
following to the advisory board: 
C. T. Pearce, of A. McKim, Ltd., 
Toronto; J. J. Gibbons, of J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., Toronto; J. B. 
Patterson, of Norris-Patterson, 
Ltd., Toronto; E. Desbarats, of 
the Desbarats Advertising Agen- 
cy, Montreal; J. E. McConnell, 
of McConnell and Ferguson, Lon- 
don. 

With this board to assist him, 
the Finance Minister is prepar- 
ing an extensive campaign to 
educate the Canadian public to 
the necessity and the wisdom of 
investing in the forthcoming 
loan. The greatest effort will be 
directed at the general public, for 
it is here that the response in 
the past has been the least. The 
corporate subscriptions have been 
well cultivated and their solicita- 
tion is now well organized. The 
undeveloped field is the private 
investor and the person of small 
means. The government will go 
after the “hidden stocking,” while 
the bond houses go after the big 
investors. 





W. H. Osgood Business Man- 


ager of “Puck” 


W. H. Osgood has been appointed 
business manager of Puck. For seven 
years he was with Voauve and Vanity 


Fair, and three years of that period he 
was advertising manager of Vanity Fair. 
He recently went with the Saturday 
Evening Post. ‘ 

Foster Gilroy remains with Puck and 
will be associated with the editorial de- 
partment. 
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ALES CAMPAIGNS for fall business 
are now under consideration. Sales- 


men are going to meet unprecedented 
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conditions in their sales territories. This 
season, more than ever before, the men on 
the road need the help of powerful direct 
advertising if they are to maintain and 
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increase their totals of previous seasons. 
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in connection with such sales literature. 
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AN ANN: 
Revolutionary 


HE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIA- [ 
TION is in spirit, in fact and in function I 
an Association of 6,132 Country News- On 
papers, with a combined circulation of 8,141,683. 
It is the biggest, the most powerful and the most 
potent force for public intelligence in all the 
world. 


Through its advertising department, the AMERI- 
CAN PRESS ASSOCIATION has become an aggressive 





force for presentation of commercial intelligence ( 
to these millions of country homes. | 
THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION has disposed 


of its manufacturing interests devoted to stereotype | 
and plate manufacturing. In the future it will i 
concern itself with and devote itself wholly and 
solely to ¢ 


Constructive National Service to 
Advertisers & Advertising Agencies 


THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION has organized 
a Service Department. It will be manned by men 
who know merchandise, who know methods, who 
know men, and who know the geography of the 












The American 
Courtland Smit 
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\- United States and its relation to the needs of the 
yn individual. 
4 ' The function of the Service Department will be 
3. to confer with the manufacturer and. his advertis- 
st ing agent in planning marketing campaigns and 
” to insure the active co-operation of the 6,132 news- 
papers in the association—to stimulate the buying 
‘. impulse of the sixty millions of people who live 
,e in the country communities. 
” On September 15th, our seventeen manufacturing 
branch offices throughout the United States were 
d assumed by The Western Newspaper Union. 
ye THE AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION will continue 
1] its administration ‘offices at 225 West 39th Street, 
New York, and its Chicago advertising office at 
634 People’s Gas Bldg. 
For thirty-five years the AMERICAN PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION has published “The American Press,” its 
weekly journal, which is read by 12,500 country 
newspaper publishers throughout the United 
d States every Saturday. This publication will be 
n strengthened in its text and its content, and con- 
0 tinue to serve as the co-ordinating medium of the 
e 6,132 publishers who are included in 


inPress Association 
mitPresident 
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Total Advertising 
Advertising Gains 
Amount of News 


The New York advertising situation at a glance 
from figures compiled by the statistical depart- 
ment of the New York Evening Post:— 





Total Advertising Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1917. 


Agate Lines. 





EVENING TELEGRAM......... 5,041,348 
PPE, JOUTIA 6 ic cisccccccceccasocees 4,428,485 
Dn <i 2c: senbipiebewbuekachake Reneeneae 3,488,110 
Evening § 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
EVE. TELEGRAM lead 612,863 agate lines. 
First Gains and Losses, Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1917. 
© Agate Lines. 
Fire o tae leg TELEGRAM....Gain a 
.  ... een gain 169,293 
irst ity pe et ee gain 162,901 
Everiing Journal............00 .-»-Zain 109,258 
SUV IMAM MERU isis seuwesasunnwassionee gain 55,816 
Evening Sun............ LOSS (gloom) 92,141 
ee LOSS (more gloom) 323,132 


Evening Telegram gained more than the total in- 
crease of al] other evening newspapers combined. 
AMOUNT OF NEWS FOR AUGUST, 1917, 
as printed by the leading evening newspapers:— 
EVENING TELEGRAM... — PAGES 


Evening Journal.............+. 2 pages 
DUNNE DEON sis eisecccssssesees os pages 
E vening ere 238 pages 
Evening World................. 229 pages 
Globe ..... Wises SUsMbWEREOS sess SO 


The EVENING TELEGRAM sets the pace in 
advertising gains—blazes the trail in total adver- 
tising printed—notwithstanding the rejection of 
many thousands of lines of doubtful or exag- 
gerated advertising copy accepted by other even- 
ing newspapers of large circulation. 


EVENING TELEGRAM advertising is ALL 
PAID. No side deals—stunts—low rate groups— 
indorsements—special issues—or promised news 
puffs. All but one other evening newspaper ac- 
cept trade or exchange advertising. 


The Evening Telegram 


BRIGHT, CLEAN, WELCOMED—HOME 








‘Publishers’ i oniientaiines, 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN, 


New York—Chicago—Detroit—Kansas City—Atlanta. 









































Government 
Likes to Deal Direct with 
Manufacturers 





Policy Aims to Eliminate a Certain 
Kind of Manufacturers’ Agents 
and Is Not Directed Against the 
Jobber—Some of the Sales 
Agents Have Not Dealt Fairly 
with Manufacturers 





O characteristic is more 

marked in the development 
of a war-purchasing policy on 
the part of the United States 
Government than the growing 
disposition to deal direct with 
manufacturers in making pur- 
chases. In view of the fact that 
the government is rapidly co-ordi- 
nating the purchasing for all the 
Allies (to which this same policy 
will presumably apply) such an 
attitude cannot be without certain 
significance both in immediate ef- 
fect and in ultimate influence 
upon private purchasers. 

The government’s new-found 
partiality for direct dealing is not 
an attack, as it might be made to 
appear, upon the accepted distrib- 
utive route from manufacturer, 
via jobber and retailer, to ulti- 
mate consumer. Rather it is de- 
signed to eliminate a certain class 
of sales agents or so-called..manu- 
facturers’ agents. That the lat- 
ter are being discriminated 
against is a misfortune for which 
only these representatives or 
some of them are to blame. 

The experience of the Navy 
Department with the so-called 
manufacturers’ representatives 
may be cited as typical of govern- 
mental experience in general and 
as an explanation of the new de- 
termination to deal direct, a pol- 
icy fathered by such purchasing 
executives as Barney Baruch and 
Julius Rosenwald. For some time 
past the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts of the Navy Depart- 
ment has received a steadily in- 
creasing number of complaints 
from manufacturers to the effect 
that self-styled manufacturers’ 
agents have solicited and received 
confidential quotations from this 
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or that manufacturer only to turn 
around and place the business 
elsewhere, making use of the quo- 
tations that had been obtained in 
apparent good faith to manipulate 
the deal to their own advantage. 
Needless to say the strictures 
that are being placed in Federal 
purchasing circles upon the free- 


* for-all manufacturers’ agents are 


not intended to reflect in any way 
upon the straight out-and-out 
factory representatives with ex- 
clusive connection. Rather is the 
disapproval directed merely at 
the misnamed manufacturers’ 
agents, who are nothing more 
than brokers or camp followers 
of big business. Special represen- 
tatives of manufacturers, espe- 
cially if they have factory experi- 
ence, are being warmly welcomed 
in purchasing circles in Washing- 
ton, it being recognized ~ that 
such representatives with infor- 
mation at their fingers’ tips re- 
garding their products and the 
plants producing them, can be of 
inestimable assistance in closing 
contracts. 

The manufacturer who cannot 
send a member of his own staff 
in quest of government contracts 
needs to be warned, however, re- 
garding the general representa- 
tives and brokerage concerns 
which have sprung up like mush- 
rooms in Washington since the 
war began. To an insider at 
Washington it is nothing short of 
startling to note to what extent 
large corporations, many of them 
shrewd, experienced general ad- 
vertisers, are being “taken in” by 
these agents. To be sure, such 
manufacturers’ agents are long on 
promises. In not a few instances 
they not only promise government 
contracts, but agree to have a 
manufacturer’s specific, trade- 
marked product specified or ac- 
cepted, when, as a matter of fact, 
the business is to be placed as a 
result of competitive bidding. 
Government officials are not only 
conceiving a prejudice against 
many of these brokers, but in en- 
couragement of direct dealing are 
endeavoring to keep particularly 
careful watch upon the interests 
of “absent bidders.” 





Selling the “Big Boss” by Mail 





It Isn’t at All Impossible, If the Man Who Writes the Advertising Will 
Find Out What the Average Executive Likes and Doesn’t Like 


By C. B. McCuaig 


HE big boss of a big business 
Tis about the easiest mark the 
direct-by-mail advertiser can find, 
and the bigger the man the easier 
it is to sell him. 

His secretary may have a preju- 
dice against circulars and form 
letters; he may throw them away 
before the big chief sets eyes on 
them—but not likely. I may be 
wrong, but it is my candid belief 
that the only place the secretary 
sorting the mail nonchalantly 
throws all the circulars into the 
waste-basket is in a problem play 
or the movies. This conclusion is 
reached after several years of 
writing direct-by-mail advertising 
for the private consumption of 
the unapproachable executive, 
which has led me to the belief 
that, like the tired business man, 
he just doesn’t exist. 

This is not intended to imply 
that any old kind of printed mat- 
ter will get across to the man 
higher up. You cannot go out 
and buy the Chamber of Com- 
merce rosters of a dozen cities 
and make yourself rich selling 
lemons to presidents and general 
managers. Far from it. The 
$10,000 executive has a liberal 
supply of brains and horse sense. 

First, size up your man. Your 
imagination must draw a picture 
of the average executive. It must 
fit every man on the list you are 
going to use. Cut out the things 
which will jar on his nerves. Play 
up the things which will appeal to 
him. 

Sounds like nice generalizing, 
doesn’t it? Well, just think it 
over, anyhow, for therein lies the 
whole question of whether er not 
yeu get returns. 

The one thing every executive 
hates worse than all others is 
words. From morning till night 
he is pestered to death with people 
who have something to say but 
who do not know how to say it, 
and gum up his mind with lan- 
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guage and waste his time while 
they are trying to work out the 
plot. It is not that he will not 
read long copy. He will if it tells 
him anything, but just as soon as 
he finds that he is reading words 
and not thought, he is through. 
When he .wants literature he buys 
a magazine. 


GIVE THE FACTS, BUT MAKE THEM 
BRIEF 


Another characteristic of exec- 
utives is that they think in chunks. 
They are planners, not plodders. 
The big chief is accustomed to 
grouping his departments in his 
mind as the general groups his di- 
visions. That is why a curve or a 
chart is a winner every time with 
this class of prospects. Show him 
in graphic form just how your 
product can be applied to his own 
particular problem and you have 
his interest. Make him see at a 
glance that it is worth while, and 
he will give you all the time you 
want to work up the details. 

“Smartness” in copy is not ef- 
fective with the business man who 
has cut his eye-teeth. When he is 
tuned up to put “pep” in the or- 
ganization he does not feel funny. 
Neither is he susceptible to pic- 
tures of pretty maids in bathing 
suits during business hours. Nor 
do highly artistic effects produce 
the result their senders seek. 
There used to be an idea current, 
particularly in the minds of print- 
shop representatives, that the only 
way to catch the attention of the 
busy executive was to spend a 
dollar on each copy of the mailing 
piece, but fortunately this is pass- 
ing, and the practice is growing to 
tell the story, and pay whatever 
it eosts to get your message 
across. 

Once there was a*manufacturer 
of an automobile part who tried 
direct-by-mail advertising and 
failed for the reason that, though 

(Continued ‘on page 71) 
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Now 


is the time to 


Advertise Your Goods 


in the 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


Because 
1 


Right now, the buying abroad of goods 
of every description advertised in the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER is enormous. 

This is due to the tremendous demand for 
all kinds of American-manufactured products. 

Through its forty years’ establishment, 
this publication has won the confidence of im- 
porters throughout the foreign markets. Its 
columns are consulted constantly by foreign 
buyers. 

2 


After the war, the exports from this 
country will be even greater than the present 
tremendous trade. 

Now—and not later—is the time to culti- 
vate this future business. 

European manufacturers are doing it 
today. Are you? 





Write for sample copies and ex- 
planation of our complete service 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place New York 
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, The Key to Happiness and Success 
in overa Million and a Quarter Homes 


VOL.XXX —. NOVEMBER 
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HUURSYNV UY // MOTICS 

) f ithin our hearts what happy memories well 

Joday, anda new thanktulness compel! 
The bygone years return unth only thew 
Romombered tenderness, and unaware 
Ofage and change, the old-time love retell 

~ _—- 

f ic while we feast, we cannot guile dispel 
Kegret for lost ones whom we love so well. 
Vel why thus grieve ? Shere is novacant chan 

4 Y 2thin our hearts. 
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) fA / friends, doesnot Yus constant ove foretell 
c A huture grecting for each last farewell ? 
Oven loday we tread the Peaventy stair 
; And now their immortality we share, 
Sour beloved ones thus ever dwell 
; Mithin our hearts: 


james Sorry White 
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COMFORTS 29th Anniversary 
Issue will be Productive 
for Advertisers 


COMFORT’S thirtieth year of existence under 
the same ownership and the same management, 
begins with the November (Anniversary) issue. 


The close of its twenty-ninth full year of activ- 
ity and progress finds COMFORT stronger and 
better equipped than ever before to please subscrib- 
ers and to produce for advertisers. 


The Anniversary Number will be jammed full of 
matter of the keenest interest to our subscribers. 
It will reach them at a time of unequalled pros- 
perity. Their crops are being sold at prices un- 
dreamed of a few years back—at prices that give 
them a large profit.over the cost of production— 
a profit that leaves them a large margin over 
living expenses. 


COMFORT subscribers have more to spend 
today than they ever had before. They can be 
induced to spend it with you, if you advertise in the 
November issue of COMFORT (forms close Octo- 
ber 10—but be early if you want a good position.) 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


Augusta, Maine 


New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall Chicaom Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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No sharp corners’ — no 
scratchy “edges” 


Roll some Fatima smoke around in 
your mouth. Notice its finish, its fine, 
flavory surface. No sharp “corners,” 
no scratchy “edges.” 


In other words, Fatimas are a com- 
fortablesmoke. It’s the delicate balance 
of the good tobaccos in this Turkish 
blend that keeps Fatimas so cool and 
smooth and tasty to the end. 








And it is this same blend that makes 
it possible for every Fatima smoker to 
‘feel like a Prince” even after he has 
encored Fatimas all day long. 


Let your taste and comfort prove 
how sensible Fatimas are. 


Liggett «Myers Sebacco . 


FATH MA 


A Sensible 
Cigarette 
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his problem was to sell the big 
boss of the big concern, he had 
not taken the trouble to size up 
his man. 

After a lapse of a year or two 
this same manufacturer was in- 
duced to try again, aiming his ap- 
peal directly at the big chief and 
no one else. The second effort 
was successful, both in bringing a 
big percentage of replies—better 
than 68 per cent—and in the vol- 
ume of directly traceable sales. 
Yet the new campaign was almost 
crude, and not at all extensive, 
consisting of a single form letter 
and a circular enclosed with it. 
That was all, except a couple of 
follow-up letters and another copy 
of the same old circular, sent with 
the idea that the first might not 
have got by the watchful secre- 


tary. 

The first letter began with an 
offer of free trial on a big broad 
scale. This was followed with a 
condensed statement of why the 
part should ‘appeal to the manu- 
facturer’s selfish interest. The 


last paragraph called attention to 


the circular enclosed. That was 
all. The, whole letter took less 
than 150 words. 

The circular was the thing in- 
tended to nail the sale by certain 
well-defined principles = which 
would appeal to the executive 
mind. It was printed on white 
stock and folded down to~fit a 
No. 10 envelope. On the outside 
fold was an attractive design and 
a few words of lettering intended 
to arouse curiosity and tempt the 
reader to look inside. On the first 
inside fold was plain type with 
side headings in bold face, which 
told the whole story of the prod- 
uct at a glance. On the spread in- 
side was a big picture of the de- 
vice worked up in its natural 
colors, and a set of blue-print re- 
productions shown by means of 
intaglio plates. The use of the 
blue-prints was based on the be- 
lief that the executives to be 
reached were men of mechanical 
training and that a_ blue-print 
would present the story to them in 
the most graphic way possible. 

The copy cuts little figure when 
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you are appealing to the man who 
runs the business. He exacts but 
one requirement: it must be brief 
as possible and right to the point. 
To succeed it must be written en- 
tirely from his standpoint. It must 
show at a glance just what the 
thing you have to sell will do for 
him. If you can prove conclu- 
sively that it will mean ultimate 
economy, the point will get home. 
The chief executive is also sus- 
ceptible to an appeal to pride. 
Don’t forget he is the one who so 
often insists on seeing pictures of 
the plant in print. 

These are some of the appeals 
which can be used in preparing 
advertising exclusively for the big 
boss. They are not all, or any 
part of the total sum, and as the 
advertiser can analyze the execu- 
tive mind and utilize his findings, 
so will his copy be successful. 

Now, how about the mental at- 
titude of the executive toward di- 
rect-by-mail advertising? What 
firm, logical ground is there for 
the statement that instead of be- 
ing simply a waste of postage, he 
is in reality particularly respon- 
sive. Here is a case in point: 

A friend of mine is an adver- 
tising manager and a pretty good 
one, but he has never been prop- 
erly sold on direct-by-mail adver- 
tising to high-class prospects. 

“Take my own boss,” he as- 
serted, to clinch his argument. 
“What chance do you think you 


‘would have to sell him anything 


with a circular or a form letter? 
He gets a hundred of them every 
day, and they all go the same way, 
into the waste-basket.” 

As a matter of fact, this execu- 
tives does occasionally fall for a 
mailing piece. It is true that every 
day a pile of circulars and process 
letters is placed on his desk, 
glanced at and thrown aside, but 
every once in a while one sticks 
out from the rest, catches his in- 
terest and, when this happens, the 
return card usually goes back, and 
the circular has done its bit. This 
man is not likely to go about 
bragging that he answered a cir- 
cular letter, and so the idea has 
spread that he never reads them. 
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I happen to know that in his gar- 
age he has an assortment of stuff 
he never got looking in shop win- 
dows. Once I asked him where 
he got a particular accessory for 
his car: 

“Oh,” he answered, “I got it 
from Blank & Co... I saw one of 
their circulars, and I thought I 
could use it.” 

Here is an important point 
bearing on the situation, but the 
secret must be whispered at low 
breath—the boss is not always as 
well informed upon all details 
pertaining to all departments of 
his business as he would like to 
appear to be! In order to live up 
to his stage setting it is neces- 
sary for him occasionally to show 
his expert department head how 
something can be done better than 
the way he is doing it. Outward- 
ly he has the greatest contempt 
for circulars, but his eye is on 
them just the same, and if he 
gets one which might mean some- 
thing in his business, he wants all 
the details. When he finds it, 
does he run out to his superin- 
tendent and say: “Here, Bill, is a 
circular which shows something 
we should have. It would cut our 
costs ten per cent. You would 
have seen the value in it and have 
adopted it if you had seen it first, 
but I beat you to it”? He does 
not. 

Instead, his introduction of the 
new device after he himself has 
become thoroughly posted, is 
something like this: 

“Do you mean to say you're still 
doing that work by hand? Don’t 
you know there is a machine that 
will cut a tenth off the cost? You 
fellows must think you’re back in 
1842. You never heard of it? 
Why, that thing has been out for 
a long time. Now you want to 
get one of those right away.” 

And, though disgruntled, Bill 
has to admit that the Old Man 
knows his business. 


From Johannesburg to Toronto 
S. K. Medland, who recently came to 


America from Johannesburg, South 
Africa, has become a member of the 
staff of Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
advertising agents of Toronto. 
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Bridgman on Zone Charges for 
Second-Class Mail 


The case of the newspaper publishers 
against increased taxation on the trans- 
portation of newspapers through the 
mails has been summarized by Herbert 
L. Bridgman in a statement issued this 
week. Mr. Bridgman is business man- 
ager of the Brooklyn Standard Union, 
chairman of the Publishers’ Association 
of New York City, composed of the 
daily newspapers of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City, and former presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher’s’ Association. 

As Printers’ Ink has pointed out, 
the extension of the zone system of 
postal rates to include second-class mail 
would tend to increase sectional feeling 
in this country. In this connection 
Mr. Bridgman says: 

“The effect would be the creation of 
artificial areas outside of which publi- 
cations would have little circulation. A 
few Southern newspapers may advocate 
the zone system because they are not 
affected by its provisions. Their circu- 
lation does not extend beyond the 300- 
mile limit. Many New York publica- 
tions circulate widely in the West, and 
the interchange of ideas has a broad- 
ening effect upon the people of both sec- 
tions. The zone system would restrict 
and largely cut off outlying subscribers 
through the increase in the subscrip- 
tion rates which would be made upon 
publications to meet the additional cost 
of postage.” 

The proposed new rate is branded by 
Mr. Bridgman as _ “confiscatory, de- 
structive, unfair and un-American.” 


Clyde H. Burlingame Heads 
Chiesa “o Club 


The Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago elected the following officers at its 
annual meeting, held September 10: 

President, Clyde H. Burlingame, ad- 
vertising manager of the Morton Salt 
Company; first vice-president, Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, vice-president of the W. H. 
Rankin Company; second vice-president, 
E. L. Virden, sales manager, S. 
Straus & Co.; third vice-president, James 
A. Young, publishers’ representative; 
recording secretary, Wallace F. Brown, 
manager, Ankrum Mailing Service; 
financial secretary, John C. McClure, 
manager Christy Letters; treasurer, Rob- 
ert J. Virtue, vice-president, Chas. E. 
Eddy & Co.; directors, John A. Tenny, 
president, Adams Publishing Company; 

T. Maxey, advertising manager, Bur- 
lington R. R.; Charles H. Stoddart, 
Frank A. Munsey & Co., and S. 
Turner, advertising manager, Geo. P. 
Bent & Co. 


Joins “Dry Goods Economist” 


R. Bradford Burnham has resigned 
as advertising manager of the Gray 
Motor Company to join the special ad- 
vertising service department of the Dry 
Goods Economist, New York. 














SEND US 
YOUR NAME 


=)T WILL cost you nothing 
4 to place your name on 
the Royal mailing list, 
and this will automati- 
cally keep you in touch 
with what we are doing. 
Our advanced methods 
of making electrotypes should be of inter- 
est to every advertiser and printer. 
Special, intricate jobs are constantly going 
through our plant, and, therefore, we oc- 
casionally send our mailing list friends 
exhibits which show how we have over- 
come various difficulties in duplicating 
color plates and half-tones. But, aside 
from this automatic mailing to our list of 
names, we inv* 2 electrotype users to write 
us whenever an electrotyping problem 
comes up. We will gladly tell you what, 
in our judgment, is the one best way to 
handle any job of electrotyping, without 
obligating you to send it to us. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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| slue of Your Booklet 


HESE and twenty -similar pictures 
illustrate a booklet entitled, “ Impor- 


tant American Game Birds,” just pro- 
duced by us for E. I. Dupont de Nemours 
and Company. 








These reproductions justify that company’s 
expressed “belief that the sportsmen of 
America will treasure this book.” 


Make Your Booklet or Catalogue so Good 
That It Will be Read and Treasured 


Make it so satisfyingly beautiful that it 
will be certain of preservation until its 
work is done. 


Whatever your product, offset color pictures 
like these will lengthen the life of the 
booklet apon which you depend for sales, 
and will greatly increase its convincing, 
order-bringing power. 


Ask us to submit ideas for the Colorgraphic 
treatment of all your sales literature. 


THE AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC CO. 
Creators of Colorgraphic Advertising 
’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. , 


4th Avenue at 19th Street, New York City 
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OAK LEAF QUALITY 


S A PRODUCER OF ADVER- 
* TISING, you are interested in 
anything relating to the proper 
presentation of publicity material. 
You realize that the calibre of a business is 
reflected in the quality of its advertising. 
Many advertisers exercise the utmost care in the 
selection of paper, printing and engravings, but fail 
to devote the same caution to the purchase of card- 
board. Hence many a mailing card or folder, 
announcement, booklet or catalog cover has fallen 
short of the mark because of this indifference. 
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There is a coated cardboard which has been recog- 
nized as a standard of quality for sixty years. Sold 
under a trade mark, its quality absolutely guaranteed. 
Oak Leaf Brand is the choice of the printer who 
knows and of the advertiser who realizes the com- 
mercial value found in using only the best. It is the 
cardboard par excellence for all direct advertising 
which must express quality, dignity and character. 


i Ae 


Write us regarding your direct literature and we 
will send you samples of appropriate stock and the 
name of nearest distributor. 


“*The Standard of Quality Since 1857’’ 


A.M.COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York (hicago 
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Interpretation of That “Non- 


Advertising” 


Clause 


Many Government Contracts With Manufacturers Do Not Contain the 
Restraining Clause 


ANUFACTURERS who ac- 

cept a Government contract 
containing the much-discussed 
“Article XX” which restricts the 
advertising of the product manu- 
factured for the Government are 
expected to live up to the letter 
of the agreement—the restrictive 
clause being interpreted just as 
the average layman would in- 
terpret it—namely as a stringent 
prohibition. It matters not 
whether the product involved is 
manufactured exclusively for the 
Government on Government speci- 
fications or is merely a stock ar- 
ticle which the manufacturer was 
selling in other quarters before he 
interested Uncle Sam. 

This, in effect, is the unofficial 
interpretation placed upon the new 
legal instrument reproduced in 
Printers’ INK issue of Septem- 
ber 13, by the legal lights of the 
Council of National Defense and 
the Ordnance Department of the 
U. S. Army who are responsible 
for the drafting of this contract 
clause and who will have most to 
do with its enforcement. So nu- 
merous have been the inquiries 
from mystified manufacturers and 
advertising agents that a formal 
official interpretation of the moot- 
ed clause is in preparation, but 
the officers who have the memo- 
randa in preparation do not an- 
ticipate that an announcement will 
be made before this week’s issue 
of Printers’ INK goes to press. 

While this restrictive clause 
which manifestly has teeth in it 
must evidently be taken to mean 
just what it says, officials point 
out that it is, of course, enforce- 
able only in the case of contracts 
in which it appears. Many war 
purchase contracts entered into by 
the United States Government do 
not carry the clause. Just here 
the officials find explanation of 
much of the excitement that has 
resulted from this ban on adver- 
tising. The letters of inquiry that 


have been received in Washington 
indicate that a considerable num- 
ber of manufacturers have gained 
the impression that all Govern- 
ment contracts will henceforth 
contain the disturbing paragraph 
designated as “Article XX” and 
that producers must forego adver- 
tising on all products sold to the 
Government, whatever the char- 
acter of the wares. The shoe 
manufacturer who has been ad- 
vertising the “Munson Army 
Last” and the maker of potato 
peelers for the U. S. Navy have 
had visions of a pall of silence 
upon Federal demand. 

Nothing could be farther from 
the actual and prospective situa- 
tion. Not only is the anti-adver- 
tising doctrine by no means 
universal in its application in Gov- 
ernmental war purchasing, but 
when a Printers’ INK representa- 
tive set out to run the matter 
down at Washington, he found 
executives who have drawn nu- 
merous important war contracts 
covering the purchase of all sorts 
of merchandise who had not seen 
the mystifying “Article XX” and 
in some instances had not even 
heard of it. Not only has the 
restriction no broad application 
in the whole range of Govern- 
ment buying, but it is understood 
that the troublesome clause will 
not appear in many of the con- 
tracts in the sphere where it 
originated, namely, that of ord- 
nance and war munitions. 


WHERE SECRECY IS ESSENTIAL 


It is understood that the prop- 
osition to put the soft pedal on 
advertising in a quarter where 
war secrets must be kept, origi- 
nated with the Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board of the Council of Na- 


tional Defense. This body, made 
up principally of volunteers from 
the field of big business, has the 
active direction of the vast pro- 
ject of airplane construction upon 
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which the United States has just 
entered. All readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK, cognizant of Uncle Sam’s 
ambition to end the war through 
mastery of the air, can readily ap- 
preciate that the Aircraft Board 
is preparing to purchase numerous 
devices, specialties, new inven- 
tions, etc., regarding which it 
wishes the least possible publicity, 
even though the silence imposed 
operates to deny to manufacturers 
the market they might find in the 
commercial field for the same line 


of goods that is going to the Gov- . 


ernment. 

The fact that Brig.-General 
George O. Squier, Chief Signal 
Officer of the United States Army, 
is a member of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board and that the rela- 
tions between the Board and the 
Signal Corps (with jurisdiction 
over military aeronautics) are 
very close, explains how it is that 
the Chief Signal Officer has been 
made a virtual censor of adver- 
tising. Without his permission 
no contractor operating under Ar- 
ticle XX may put out either pic- 
tures or printed matter relating 
to his contract or the contracted 
article. 

Officers of the Signal Corps 
have, indeed, marshaled the in- 
formation upon which will be 
based the official interpretation 
that is coming relative to the exact 
construction to be placed upon 
Article XX. However, this in- 
terpretation, when transmitted by 
letter to the manufacturers who 
have made inquiry, will probably 
be signed by Howard Coffin, 
Chairman of the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board. Advertisers pre- 
sumably have some assurance that 
there will be no restriction upon 
advertising that does not proceed 
under a sympathetic appreciation 
of the advertisers’ problems in 
general, for Chairman Coffin of 
the Aircraft Board has in the past 
had general supervision of the 
advertising of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company. As colleagues on 
the Board he has such believers 
in advertising, as S. D. Waldon, 
ex-vice-president of the Packard 
Motor Car Company and E. 
Deeds, ex-general manager of the 
National Cash Register Company. 
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Gillette’s Expansion 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company 
is offering for sale $6,000,000 five-year 
six per cent. convertible gold notes. 
King C. Gillette, president of the com- 
pany, gives interesting details of the 
earnings and manufactured output of 
the concern in a letter issued in _con- 
nection with the announcement of the 
sale of the notes. 

“New interests have recently become 
identified with the company,” he says, 
“and will be represented on the board 
of directors by J. Aldred, of Aldred 
& Co., New York; Philip Stockton, 
president of the Old’ Colony Trust Co., 
Boston; R. C. Morse, of Jackson & Cur- 
tis, Boston; H. J. Fuller, vice-president 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York, 
and Bradley W. Palmer, of Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, Boston. 
The present management, under which 
net earnings have increased from $498,- 
000 to $3,193,000 in the ten-year pe- 
riod from’ 1906 to 1916, is to be re- 
tained, and a_ broader policy for the ex- 
pansion of the company’s business is 
contemplated. 

“Net earnings for the three years 
ending December 31, 1916, were at the 
average rate of $2,430,500 annually, or 
nearly seven times the interest charges 
on the $6,000,000 notes. For the eight 
months ending August 31, 1917, net 
earnings (without allowance for taxes) 
were at the rate of over $4,500,000 per 
annum. 

“As of September 1, 1917, the com- 
pany had $1,292,000 cash in bank and 
accounts receivable of $2,168,000 against 
accounts payable of $101,000. No divi- 
dends are to be declared, if thereby the 
proportion of net assets (exclusive of 
patents and good will) shall be reduced 
below an aggregate of $1,150 for each 
$1,000 face amount of notes issued and 
then outstanding. 

“No mortgage is to be created on 
the property of the new company while 
any of the notes are outstanding. 

“The stock capitalization of the new 
company will be as follows, the stock 
being without par value: Outstanding, 
190,000 shares; reserved for conversion 
of $6,000,000 notes, 60,000 shares; total 
authorized, 250, 000 shares. 

“It is the intention to inaugurate 
dividends at the rate of $7 per share 
per annum on the stock of the new com- 
pany, the dividend dates being quar- 
terly, March, June, September and De- 
cember.” 

During the past ten years, it is stated, 
the company has invested about $3,400,- 
000 in advertising in practically every 
civilized country of the world. 





Wilson-Lawrenson Assists 
Hoover 


A. Wilson-Lawrenson, of the 

Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, 
Y., has been appointed an associate 
Tete of thé national campaign for 
food conservation under the Rist Ad- 


ministrator at Washington. He _ will 


be engaged in this work for four to 
six weeks. 
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Five thousand grocers 
are supplying nearly two 
million consumers with 


Food Products 


in Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Food Market 
in the United States 


D pcec Seed Philadelphia, create 
maximum impression on both 


dealers and consumers at one cost 
by concentrating in the Dominant Newspaper, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Nearly everybody” in and around Philadelphia 
reads The Bulletin—practically 100% of the entire 
potential market. 
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Net paid average two cent circulation for August, 1917 


351,976 <r 


The Largest 2c Circulation in the East 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
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Senator Hardwick of ceorgia, 


in addressing the U.S. Senate on the Postal ques- 
tion, held upa copy of the Economist, and said— 


“I have here the Dry Goods Economist, which 
contains advertising, pictures, all sorts of fancy- 
looking things, everything in the world except 
information— 


Unless you count information about how to 





spend your money on dry goods and styles as 





important information.” 





For the Senator’s information, we may say that 14,000 merchants 
and buyers for leading stores in the United States and Canada buy 
the Economist for the very reason that to them information about 
dry goods and styles is important information. 


The motto of the Economist—the foundation on which it has 
builded for seventy years—is “ what to buy and how to sell it.”’ 


In this connection we announce the publication on 


OCTOBER 6, 1917 
of the 


Fifteenth Quarterly World Wide Issue 


of the 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


which includes our 


Annual ‘‘How to Sell It’? Number 


Forms Close Oct. 3rd 


Dry Goops ECONOMIST 
231 W. 39th St., New York 
Phone, BRYANT 4900 









































The Lay of the Market in France 


The Great Changes the War Is Making in the Land—Closer Relations 


With America Spell Opportunity for American Manufacturers 
Who Will Study the Peculiarities of the Field 


HAT France offers a re- 

markably rich and fertile 
market for American goods, both 
immediately and after the war, 
may seem to the average Ameri- 
can an amazing statement. We 
have been thinking of France as 
“bled white” by the war, as be- 
ing so completely centered on the 
task of victory, that everything 
else has been eliminated from 
consideration. 

However, both these statements 
are based on an incomplete ap- 
prehension of the facts. It is 
true that France has suffered ter- 
ribly in the war; yet she has re- 
sources which are still tremen- 
dous and which, the moment the 
conflict ceases, will come into evi- 
dence. It is ‘also true that even 
with the nation’s energies bent 
solely upon war-time tasks, the 
necessities and desires of the civil 
population go on as before, and 
result in the consumption of 
goods on a scale which, after all, 
is not much lessened from that 
of peace time. 

On the other hand, ‘the manu- 
facture of many types of prod- 
ucts has been almost entirely cut 
off, either because the Germans 
occupy the territory from which 
goods came, because of the lack 
of man-power, or as a result of 
the commandeering of factories 
for war work. All these forces 
in unison have created a tremen- 
dous “hungry market” for nearly 
all kinds of goods, and a market 
which American manufacturers, 
if they are intelligent, will seize 
the opportunity to supply. Just 
where this market lies, and some 
of the necessary steps in reach- 
ing it, were sketched the other 
day for Printers’ INK by Jean 
H. Fulgeras. of the Société Euro- 
péenne de Publicité, Paris, whose 
situation, due to his birth and 
education as a Frenchman, coupled 
with his many years’ experience 
in advertising in the United 





States, give him an unusual in- 
sight into the problems of the 
American manufacturer who is 
attempting to reach the French 
and Continental market. 

“In the first place, there was 
never so much money in circu- 
lation in France as there is to- 
day,” said Mr. Fulgeras.- “For 
many years we have been famous 
as one of the most frugal na- 
tions on the face of the earth; 
we have hoarded every penny and 
invested it. To-day, as a result 
of the war, it has been necessary 
to dig out all that money, partly 
for reinvestment in government 
loans, partly to meet the extraor- 
dinary ,demands of the current 
situation. France is, therefore, 
in the situation of the man who 
has a hundred-dollar bill and fi- 
nally breaks it—before he knows 
it, he is spending it right and 
left. I am not saying what the 
situation will be if the war should 
continue indefinitely. Sooner or 
later the surplus funds of the 
civil population would, of course, 
become exhausted. However, at 
present the situation is as I have 
described it. 


WOMEN FURNISH A NEW MARKET 


“One must also take into con- 
sideration the women who are 
now in industry for the first time 
in their lives. As in England, 
thousands and thousands of wom- 
en, old and young, are now em- 
ployed in munitions and other 
phases of war work at very high 
wages. Many of these are un- 
accustomed to having any money 
of their own at all, and they are 
having a royal good time with 
their surplus. The Parisian de- 
partment stores, such as the great 
Bon Marché, are filled to-day 
with women who wear shawls and 
aprons, as well as the well-to-do 


women who frequented them 
before the war. They are buy- 
ing in particular, the so-called 
1 
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‘luxury goods.’ One manufac- 
turer of face cream has seen his 
business increase from $40,000 
three years ago to $120,000 in 
1916. 

“The north of France, where 
the Germans now are, was where 
a great part of all the manufac- 


tured goods were made. Tools 
of all kinds, nails, machinery, 
cottons, linens, woolens, haber- 


dashery, were all made there, and 
though the men who were en- 
gaged in those industries managed 
to get away to the south before 
the Germans arrived, it is very 
difficult to persuade them to start 
new enterprises in a part of 
France which to these home-lov- 
ing folk seems strange and for- 
eign. They prefer to wait until 
after the war is over and go 
back to their homes to rebuild 
their industries.” 

The English, it is interesting 
to note, are not slow to realize 
the opportunities created by this 
situation. An English firm not 
long ago established a linen fac- 
tory in Marseilles, in the south 
of France, backed solely by Eng- 
lish capital. In many other lines 
they are showing a keen interest 
in the potential French market, 
and there is no doubt that Brit- 
ish interests are now laying the 
wires for an extensive exploita- 
tion of their goods in France 
after the war. 

The present inflated prices for 
the ordinary necessities of life 
in France are such as would 
make it well worth while for 
American manufacturers to at- 
tempt an immediate invasion of 
the field, in spite of the excessive 
ocean freight and insurance rates 
and the risk involved in the ac- 
tivities of the -submarines. Ex- 
perience shows, according to Mr. 
Fulgeras, that of the American 
cargoes sent to France at the 
present time, fully 75 per cent 
reach the consignee in safety. To 
offset this loss of 25 per cent 
there is the fact that an ordinary 
five-cent cake of American soap 
sells over there in many instances 
for twenty cents; that a can of 
eighteen-cent condensed milk sells 
readily at eighty cents, and many 
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other things are in the same 
proportion. Even if an Ameri- 
can manufacturer found it neces- 
sary to charter or buy a steam- 
ship (assuming he could get one 
and that his goods are per- 
mitted export by our govern- 
ment) he would find that in many 
cases one or two voyages would 
give profit enough to cover the 
cost of the vessel and a very 
handsome ‘return on the invest- 
ment as well. 


VAST FIELD FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS 


One of the greatest potential 
markets in France is in agricul- 
tural machinery. About 80 per 
cent of the men in the army are 
of the peasant class, and this pro- 
portion holds true, of course, in 
regard to the thousands of sol- 
diers who have been killed. The 
dearth of men for tilling the soil, 
both now and after the war, is 
simply appalling; especially when 
you remember that for the most 
part only the most primitive 
methods are employed on _ the 
French farms, and these methods 
are, of course, the most wasteful 
of human endeavor. If Ameri- 
can binders, reapers, etc., could 
be introduced into France they 
would come as a godsend to the 
nation. However, the attempt to 
put such methods into operation 
would have to be made very care- 
fully and diplomatically. The 
French farmer is one of the most 
conservative, stubborn and slow- 
acting types in the world, being 
almost as cautious as the Rus- 
sian moujik. Any attempt to use 
American selling methods among 
the peasants would be a flat and 
Gisastrous failure. In the opinion 
of Mr. Fulgeras, agricultural ma- 
chinery can be introduced only 
by a slow and thorough demon- 
stration process. Let the French 
provincial representative of the 
machinery manufacturer go to the 
peasant and say: “Here is an 
acre of your grain; I will reap 
it for you for nothing,” and then 
proceed to do so. Then, when 
the farmer has seen the way the 
American machinery works, let 
it be offered to him for purchase 
on easy installments, to be paid 
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A Canvass of Homes 


In one of the choicest residential sec- 
tions of the City of Beautiful Homes 
—LOS ANGELES—showed the 


Los Angeles 
Examiner 


delivered to 35 out of 38 of them. 
A map of this section showing the 
assessed valuation of each home and 
its location will be sent on request. 








This showing is typical of the way 
the largest Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in the Southwest covers 
the good homes of its community. 


Circulation — Homes — Influence 
are yours when you advertise in 


M. D. HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
American Circle Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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$16, 984.31 








is the average valuation of the average farm 
of 233.5 acres owned by the average sub- 
scriber to 


THE NATIONAL 
STO CRMAN» FARMER 


THE WORLDS & Saagee FARM PAPER 





This year this investment has yielded a great 
return, and the buying power is enormous. 
The same referendum from which we got 
these figures tells us that they expect to make 
a great many purchases, and that 33 per cent. 
of them will be made before the first of the 
year. 


88 per cent. of our subscribers prefer the 
National Stockman & Farmer to all other 
papers. Why not tell them now of the farm 
supplies you have for sale? 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia—the 
key farmers in each. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















for from the profits on the crops 
of several successive years—the 
investment being secured in the 
meantime, of course, with the 
proper commercial paper. The 
element of risk in such a policy 
would be negligible, for the 
French farmer is absolutely hon- 
est. Incidentally, the selling re- 
sistance will be very much less 
among the returned soldiers, for 
their war experience will have 
taught them the value of all labor- 
saving devices and educated them 
in the handling of machinery. 

The question of securing dis- 
tribution and educating consumer 
demand in France ought not to 
be a very difficult one for Ameri- 
can manufacturers in Mr. Ful- 
geras’s opinion. The French 
stores, especially the department 
stores, are progressive and are 
quite willing to stock new lines 
for which there is a probable or 
an actually existing demand, es- 
pecially if that demand is cre- 
ated through advertising. France 
also possesses chains of depart- 
ment stores in the smaller cities 
throughout the provinces. Sev- 
eral of the large Parisian depart- 
ment stores have wholesale de- 
partments, and goods which go 
well in these stores at retail are 
stocked for the smaller stores out 
of town. 


BUYING BY MAIL A NEW FIELD 


“Buying goods by mail order 
is almost unheard of in France,” 
Mr. Fulgeras stated. “There is 
no reason why it-should not be 
introduced, however, so far as I 
can see, and it may be that some 
genius will come along and make 
a fortune by instituting the idea. 
Even in the smallest villages, 
where there are hardly any shops, 
it is customary for advertisers in 
the papers to give the address of 
the retailer in the nearest town, 
and the goods will be bought the 
next time the customer happens 
to be.in the larger community.” 

In France, as in Great Britain, 
the newspapers of the metropolis 
circulate very widely throughout 
the country. In some cases Pa- 


risian dailies have over 50 per 
cent of their circulation outside 
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the urban district. The circula- 
tions of these papers far exceed 
those of American ‘ dailies—for 
instance, Le Petit Parisien has 
2,350,000, Le Matin has 2,000,000 
and Le _ Petit Journal has 
1,250,000. The French newspapers 
also differ somewhat from the 
American journals in the charac- 
ter of their contents; they gather 
a staff of distinguished littera- 
teurs and authorities on various 
subjects who write signed arti- 
cles, carefully and thoughtfully 
constructed. The emphasis is on 
interpretation of the news, rather 
than on its mere recording. For 
this reason the daily papers of 
France (as in all European coun- 
tries) take the place, to some ex- 
tent, filled by the weekly and 
monthly magazines at home. 

Just at present the French 
newspapers face a very difficult 
situation, due to the famine in 
print paper. The government has, 
therefore, limited them to two 
pages on four days a week and 
four pages on the other three 
days. In consequence, there is at 
present not room enough for all 
the advertising that is offered 
them, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of copy is omitted from 
every issue. Advertising rates in 
these papers seem rather high to 
an American business man on 
first glance, but this is partially 
due to the fact that the French 
columns are half an inch wider 
than those of an American daily, 
and to the fact that the “line 
rate” is not based on an agate 
line, but on a line of seven point. 

Incidentally, the French papers 
form a remarkable illustration of 
a principle which Printers’ INK 
has often mentioned in its pages 
during the past few months— 
that of carrying on advertising 
for the sake of the future market, 
even when there is no prospect 
of immediate business. Hedged 
in by governmental restrictions as 
they are at present, the French 
papers can hardly hope to carry 
much American advertising in the 
immediate future; yet, as our 
readers are aware, practically all 
the important publications in 
France are at present advertising 
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in the columns of Printers’ INK 
with the expectation of building 
up future profitable business with 
this country when the time is 
ripe. 

At the present time the patent- 
medicine business is by far the 
heaviest class of advertising in 
the French press. Several well- 
known American proprietary 
medicines enjoy a tremendous 
sale abroad as the result of skil- 
ful publicity. At the same time, 
other medicines have failed dis- 
astrously in attempting to enter 
the field, due to the fact that the 
proprietors insisfed on translating 
their successful American adver- 
tising copy verbatim for use in 
the Parisian newspapers. Such 
a course, which takes no account 
of the differing character, habits 
and psychology of the people of 
the country, is, of course, absurd. 
Sometimes the sheer inappropri- 
ateness of the copy calls attention 
to it and brings seeming success 
for a few weeks or months; but 
no such success is lasting. Just 
at present, however, there is a 
great “run” on patent medicines, 
due to the fact that nearly all 
the French doctors are with the 
army, and the civil population 
must keep itself in repair as best 
it can—which it does by buying 
something in a bottle. 

Until a few years ago the ad- 
vertising-agency situation in Paris 
was in rather bad shape. Such 
agencies as existed were space 
brokers pure and simple, with 
never a thought of such things 
as writing copy, carrying on mer- 
chandising investigations, or lay- 
ing out campaigns. The discounts 
allowed by various publications 
ranged anywhere from 10 to 25 
per cent, and since anybody could 
become an advertising agent by 
the simple process of deciding 
that he was one, and getting some 
cards printed, rate-cutting and 
commission-sharing were almost 
universal. To-day, thanks to the 
introduction of American ideas 
by Frenchmen who have studied 
our methods at first hand here, 
and the demands of American 
advertisers invading the field, the 
situation is infinitely improved, 
and it is possible for the Ameri- 
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can manufacturer to get prac- 
tically the same service from his 
Parisian advertising agency that 
he gets in this country. 


Harness Manufacturers Under 
Fire 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a complaint against the Wholesale 
Saddlery Association of the United 
States and the National Harness Manu- 
facturers Association of the United 
States, charging “combination and con- 
spiracy.” 

One of the charges made is that the 
members of the two associations have 
opposed firms and individuals endeav- 
oring to do a combined or closely affi- 
liated wholesale and retail business in 
harness and_ saddlery goods. The 
method of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the supposedly unethical traders 
has been to induce or compel manufac- 
turers of saddlery accessories to refuse 
to recognize such concerns as legitimate 
jobbers entitled to buy at jobbers’ prices 
or terms. The methods that were so 
severely dealt with when adopted by an 
outsider were whoily permissible when 
practiced by a member of the Whole- 
sale Saddlery Association of the United 
States. In other words, the Govern- 
ment secured evidence that many of the 
insiders within the Association have long 
done, and continue to do, a combined 
wholesale and retail business. 

Other trade activities on the part of 
members of the allied organizations in 
this trade are also looked upon as per- 
nicious by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. For example, it is charged that 
steps were taken to restrict the en- 
trance of new competitors into the job- 
bing field. Manufacturers who are par- 
ties to the arrangement are supposed to 
refuse to make shipments direct to a 
retailer on the jobber’s order or, if 
such shipments are made, to refuse 
at least to grant any freight allowance 
on such shipments. 

In this field, as in others where the 
Federal Trade Commission is attempt- 
ing a similar clean-up, it is not proposed 
to tolerate the issuance of verbal or 
written notices to manufacturers that 
certain individuals or corporations are 

“not eligible’ to membership in the 
Wholesale Association and therefore not 
entitled to recognition as so-called reg- 
ular or legitimate jobbers. 


Chalmers Taken Over by 
Maxwell 


The Chalmers Motor Corporation has 
been taken over by the Maxwell Motor 
Company, Inc., under a five-year lease. 
Walter E. Flanders, president of the 
Maxwell company, will be head of the 
joint enterprise. 

The plan as_ consummated was out- 
lined in the September 6th issue of 
PrINTERS’ INX, 
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392 Manuracturers Divide THE FARM Bakinc Downer [RADE 

DIVIDED AMONG] 16.9% | 165% |128% 
53.8% 389 MANUFACTURERS|ONE MER. | ONE MFR 128% 
NO ONE CONTROLS THIS TR ADE. SUPPLIES | SELLS THIS |SELLS THIS 


_ Here’s A Field Which 
Nobody Controls 


Every farm housewife uses baking powder! 


Yet the farm trade is divided among 392 manufac- 
turers, with no one dominating the field. 


One manufacturer leads with 16.9 per cent of the total 
business. 


Another is a close second, making 16.5 per cent of all 
the farm baking powder sales. 

A third supplies 12.8 per cent of the farm demand. 

The remaining 53.8 per cent of the farm baking powder busi- 
ness is distributed among 389 different manufacturers, with no 
one getting more than eight per cent of the total. 

Obviously, no one controls the farm market, and just as 
obviously, it will yield big returns to anyone who cultivates it 
intelligently. 

But the odds are decidedly against any brand getting into 
or staying in the farm field, unless the manufacturer does culti- 
vate the field and cultivates it rightly. 

We will gladly give. you further facts, which our investiga- 
























tions have developed, regarding the farm trade field, and the 
ways in which you can cultivate it properly, or we will make 
a special analysis of the farm field as it relates to your par- 
ticular business, if you wish. 


FARMERS WIFE 


‘A WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue 

New York City 


Western Representatives 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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One of Our Clients 
Wants A 


$10,000 Sales Manager 








A customer of ours, doing an annual volume of 
five millions, wants a new Sales Manager. 

The job is big; the possibilities bigger. $10,- 
000.00 will be the first year’s salary. From that 
date the remuneration will depend purely upon the 
man. 


The man who gets this job must show that he 
has already done big things. 


He must be first an organization man. He must 
know modern business methods. He must be able 
to build a new foundation under an old business. 


He ought to be under forty. He must be a 
worker, a diplomat and a general—a leader in every 
sense, who plans his work and finds the men to work 
the plan. 





Only men who are now holding big jobs and who 
have excellent records of organization success be- 
hind them will be considered. 


This is one of the biggest and best sales oppor- 
tunities that has ever been presented to readers of 
Printers’ Ink. 





HENRI, HURST & MCDONALD 


General Advertising Agents 
and Merchandising Counselors 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Large View of 


the Narrower View 





“Returns” vs. 


Copy That Aims Merely to Create Good Will Thought More Profitable 
by This Trust Company Than That Which Seeks Definite Replies 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, 


(EpiroriaL Note:—It is a bank’s spe- 
ialty to know money values. Those 
nanufacturers who still think that to- 
lay’s advertising must, if it is to de, 
iver its value, yield its return to-mor- 
row in the form of concrete replies 
ire at variance with this trust com- 
pany’s opinion and practice. But are 
they better judges of financial values?] 


EVERAL years ago, when I 
lived “out West,” an insur- 
ance man called on me. He told 


ine that a friend of his—who knew 
me—had told him that I was not 
carrying enough life insurance. 
He wanted to know if that was 
the case. I hesitated, took a men- 
tal inventory of the policies I held 
and admitted that perhaps it was. 
He thanked me, pulled out a busi- 
ness card, said he would like to 
feel that any letters he might 
write me about insurance would 
be read and—wished me good- 
day! The interview had lasted 
about a minute and a half. 

Two or three days later, I re- 
ceived a letter from him. It was 
not a form letter, dealing in glit- 
tering generalities or telling how 
big a surplus or how many policy- 
holders his company had. It was 
an individual letter from him to 
me, emphasizing the fact that— 
according to my own-admission— 
I needed more insurance and that 
the well-being, nay, perhaps, the 
existence, of those dependent 
upon me would not be safe- 
guarded until—and unless—I had 
increased my life insurance by at 
least $5,000. 

In course of time, another let- 
ter, emphasizing this same point 
reached me. Then another—and 
another—and another. 

I do not recall how many let- 
ters I got. I do know that I read 
them all. Well, one day—perhaps 
six weeks or two months after his 
first call—my insurance friend 
dropped in on me. I never knew 


exactly how it happened but in a 
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Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 


very few minutes, he had my name 
on the dotted line. As he folded 
the application blank and put it in 
his pocket,-he leaned forward and 
asked: “You read my _ letters, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” lL said: 

“How did they impress you?” 

“They were all right,” I an- 
swered. 

“What effect did they have in 
inducing you to increase your 
insurance ?” 

“None,” I said. 

“Sure about that?” was his next 
question. 

"Ves; -said i, 

“Well,” he answered, “I think 
you’re wrong. When a woman 
washes a blanket, she uses soap. 
When she gets through, there is 
no soap in the blanket. But the 
soap has done its work, just the 
same, You will tell me that if 
you had not needed more insur- 
ance, you would not have filled 
out this application. Quite right! 
But do you suppose you would 
have taken out more insurance if 
someone had not asked you to 
do so? Maybe you would. May- 
be! but maybe not!” 


THE PART OF GOOD WILL IN MAKING 
THE SALE 


“No,” I said. “I don’t believe 
I would. And what is more, I 
would not have taken this policy 
if you had not called on me and 
followed up your call by writing 
those letters and following up the 
letters by calling again. Your 
first call made us acquainted. Your 
letters told me why I should have 
more insurance. They bred good 
will. The call you are now mak- 
ing cinched things.” 

Have I strayed from my subject, 
“Advertising for Good Will’? 
Perhaps. And yet I think not. 
By telling, at some length of 
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something that happened fifteen 
years ago, I have indicated how 
good will influenced me. Good 
will influences other men in pre- 
cisely the same way. You cannot 
put your finger on it and say 
“This is what good will did.” 
Good will does not express itself 
in that way. 

The way to gain good will is to 
deserve it. The way to deserve 
it is to look at things from the 
other fellow’s standpoint as well 
as from one’s own. 

Let us .see how this principle 
applies in the conduct of a trust 
company of to-day. The functions 
and facilities of a modern trust 
company are much more numer- 
ous, much more varied, than those 
of a bank.. Holdsworth, in his 
admirable book, “Money and 
Banking,” says: “The commercial 
bank deals in credit and handles 
active funds, thus aiding in the 
creation of wealth, while the trust 
company deals in capital and 
handles funds that are principally 
inactive, thus conserving existing 
wealth.” 


BROAD FIELD FOR A TRUST COM- 
PANY’S ADVERTISING 


The trust company with which 
I am connected is a veritable “de- 
partment store of finance.” It has 
nearly thirty “functions and facili- 
ties”; and it is difficult to imagine 
a condition in which the handling 
of money is involved, in connection 
with which the Guaranty Trust 
Company can not be of service. 
Do you wish to open a checking 
account? Would you like a letter 
of credit? Advice about invest- 
ments? To buy securities? To 
send money to a friend in France? 
To obtain information about the 
financial responsibility of a busi- 
ness house in Barcelona?—We 
stand ready to serve you in these 
and a dozen other’ways. And 
we advertise that fact. 

“General” advertising of course 
it is. Most of our advertising is 
general. Take some of our re- 
cent advertisements. 

“The safekeeping of securities 
for absent owners.” 

“To Americans going abroad.” 
“Acceptances.” 
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“The Railroad Situation.” 
“Employment for your 
funds.” 

Practically all of them are “gen- 
eral” — advertisements. Perhaps 
none of them was immediately 
profitable—judged from the stand- 
point of direct results. But that 
they are building good will for us 
is beyond question. And it is good 
will that we want. Here we are, 
with every facility that can be 
imagined, anxious to serve. Keen- 
ly aware of our strength and abil- 
ity to serve, our problem is to 
make all this known to the pub- 
lic. Advertising does that. 

Quite recently, I had a survey 
made of the facilities and func- 
tions of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, considered from the stand- 
point of their advertising possibil- 
ities. Certain things were brought 
to the surface—the need for ad- 
vertising this department and that. 
Yet it is a fact that the recom- 
mendation that appealed most 
strongly to me was that a fairly 
large percentage of our appropri- 
ation should be spent for “Gen- 
eral” advertising—advertising for 
good will. 

Advertising for good will works 
in one of two ways—it makes men 
come to you to buy instead of your 
going to them to sell; or it makes 
selling easier if you go to them to 
sell. In either case, it is very 
much worth while. It is like soap; 
it isn’t there when the blanket is 
washed, but it has done its work. 

But we do not confine our ef- 
forts to building good will to 
newspapers. We do a vast amount 
of booklet work. Take, for ex- 
ample, “War Loans and_ the 
United States.” It is a 32-page 
booklet which covers the subject 
of War Loans from the time the 
idea of financing expenditures for 
war purposes by transferring some 
share of the burden to future gen- 
erations was conceived. It shows 
the financial steps which France, 
Great Britain, the United States 
and other countries have taken to 
meet the shock of war and their 
recovery from it. It is wholly in- 
formative and was intended to lay 
a foundation of understanding for 
the flotation of war bonds. It was 


idle 
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$90,000.00 


is the amount of an order for cam 
shafts recently placed by a large 
tractor manufacturer who is a sub- 
scriber to Farm Implement News 


LARGE ORDERS 
CAN BE SECURED 
FROM TRACTOR 
MANUFACTURERS 


All these manufacturers read the 
tractor news in 


Farm Implement News 
THE TRACTOR and TRUCK REVIEW 


700 Masonic Temple 
CHICAGO 





The Trade Newspaper of the 
Tractor Industry 
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Emerging from comparative obscurity, it 
has been the good fortune of the 
Oklahoma Farmer Stockman to break all 
precedents in the farm paper field. 


In less than six years, the Oklahoma 
Farmer Stockman has built up a circula- 
tion exceeding | 30,000 copies. 


It has gathered a corps of agricultural 
experts whose known experience in prac- 
tical farming makes its word authority. 


It has attracted and held a volume of 
high class advertising such as comes to 
most publications only after a lifetime of 
effort and striving. 


The Farmer Stockman appreciates the 
confidence of its readers and its adver- 
tisers and will endeavor to deserve it by 
making its publication ever better, better, 
better. 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company 


Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Representatives 


New York Chicago Kansas City 






































good will advertising, pure and 
simple. 

This is true also of another 
booklet, “France and America, 
Their Mutual Interests and Ob- 
ligations.” The fact that the 
Guaranty Trust Company recently 
opened an office in Paris gave a 
certain timeliness to its publica- 
tion, but beyond that, no definite 
returns are anticipated. It is 
simply a tribute to the genius, the 
industry and the thrift of the 
people of France, and a discussion 
of the political and economic re- 
lations of the two peoples. 

“The Railroad Situation” is an 
endeavor on our part to add to 
the knowledge of the everyday 
man on a matter regarding which 
information is obviously needed. 
For it isa fact that few people 
realize that practically everybody 
is directly interested in the pros- 
perity of American railroads. The 
editor of Collier’s recently wrote: 
“The real, ultimate owners of rail- 
roads in the United States—own- 
ers, not in the technical sense of 
the stock which represents a vary- 
ing equity, but owners in the 
more fundamental and primary 
meaning of mortgages—include, 
as a large factor, life insurance 
companies and savings banks, to- 
gether with fire, marine, and other 
insurance companies, benevolent 
institutions with invested funds, 
and colleges, schools and chari- 
ties with invested funds . . . the 
actual owners of the railroads in- 
clude the man typical of the mass 
of the public who-has a savings 
bank account, the man who has z« 
life insurance policy or is the 
beneficiary of one, and the others 
who have an interest in one sort 
or another of savings institutions. 
They fail to realize it merely be- 
cause the thing they have in their 
desks is not a railroad bond. The 
thing they have is a pass book or 
a policy, but the pass book or pol- 
icy fundamentally is merely evi- 
dence of an interest in railroad 
and other bonds.” 

“The Railroad Situation” puts 
this whole subject so clearly that 
the man who does not know the 
difference between a railroad bond 
and a rain check undérstands that 
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his interests and the country’s in- 


terests and the interests of the 
railroads are one. There is no 
possible immediate advantage to 
the Guaranty from such an ef- 
fort, but whatever adds to the 
proper solution of the transporta- 
tion problem is of value to all 
business and financial interests 
and the general welfare this in- 
stitution will share. 

A departure from accepted prac- 
tice in trust company advertising 
which has caused considerable 
comment is our action in advertis- 
ing in such periodicals as some of 
the leading trade journals. Why 
did we do it? We have something 
to say to the readers of such pub- 


lications. Why not say it? We 
shall have more to say to the 
readers of these periodicals. And 


we shall try to give them our 
message clearly and simply with as 
few technicalities, as much “hu- 
man interest” as we can. The 
readers of these journals are busi- 
ness men with whom we have 
many mutual interests, and we 
want to talk to them about such 
matters when they are in a mind 
to listen. 


Goodyear’s Sales Likely to Pass 
$100,000,000 


For its fiscal year ending October 31 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
will show gross sales exceeding $100,- 
000,000, according to the Boston News 
Bureau. Last year’s figures were 
$63,950,000 and the 1915 gross was 
$36,490,000. 

If the Goodyear can maintain in 1917 
the 11 per cent manufacturing profit 
realized in 1916, it should earn net 
profits of between $11,000,000 and $12,- 
000,000. 

The latter figure would leave a bal- 
ance of between 40 per cent and 45 
per cent for the $20,870,000 common 
after taking out the 7 per cent dividend 
on the $23,143,200 preferred. 


James Zobian Co. Discontinues 


Business 
_The James Zobian Company, New 
York, advertising agent, has discon- 


tinued business. Mr. Zobian announces 
that although he is unable to meet his 
financial obligations at present, he ex- 
pects, if his creditors will be patient, 
to pay one hundred cents on the dollar. 
He has taken a position with an export 
house. 



















Training Methods for Advertising 
Solicitors 


How the Salesman Himself Regards Formal Schooling in Selling Methods 
—The Sort of Backing They Want from Their Publications 


By Bruce Bliven 


HE articles by Edward Mott 

Woolley which have appeared 
in Printers’ INK dealing with the 
question of “Training Methods 
for Advertising Solicitors” have 
given an interesting insight into the 
methods actually used by success- 
ful publishers in the magazine and 
newspaper fields in educating their 
salesmen of advertising in regard 
to their proposition. There is, how- 
ever, another aspect of this mat- 
ter which is worthy of some con- 
sideration. What training meth- 
ods are regarded by the sales- 
men themselves as being of 
value? What is their own point 
of view in regard to formal 
schools of instruction vs. the old 
“sink or swim” method? What, 
in short, are the methods which 
the salesmen themselves would 
like to see installed in going to a 
new publication, in order to in- 
sure their success as its represen- 
tatives? 

It does not need very many con- 
versations with advertising sales- 
men to convince one that the sit- 
uation existing to-day among the 
“outside men” is about that which 
existed among lawyers a hundred 
years ago in regard to formal 
training for the law, or among 


doctors in regard to medical 
schools at an earlier date. The 
successful advertising salesman 


of to-day who never had any sort 
of formal training for his work is 
inclined to feel that salesmen are 
born, not made, and that only the 
bitter school of experience can 
teach a man what to do and what 
to avoid. Since men of this type 
are in the majority to-day, formal 
methods of training probably do 
not get quite a fair hearing at the 
present time. Nearly all good 
salesmen, however, are agreed 


that the publisher a man_repre- 
sents can furnish invaluable in- 
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formation, and that this should 
not be administered in one dose 
when the salesman first joins the 
soliciting staff, but should be fur- 
nished from time to time as it is 
needed, so that it can be more 
thoroughly absorbed by the indi- 
vidual. 

“There are only two things 
which an advertising salesman ab- 
solutely must know,” says one of 
the most successful and_best- 
known members of the tribe in 
New York, who has sold hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
white space. “He must know 
something about the personality 
of his medium in its relation to 
the people it reaches, and he must 
understand the general principles 
which underlie all advertising. By 
the personality of his medium I 
mean he must understand the 
class of people the publisher is 
‘shooting at’; what the publica- 
tion means to those readers, and 
how the advertiser’s goods will 
appeal to them. If he also knows 
the general principles of advertis- 
ing he is in a position to be of 
genuine value to the advertiser— 
and that is what determines the 
real worth of the publisher’s rep- 
resentative, anyhow.” 


MUST KNOW THAT ADVERTISER’S 
AND PUBLISHER’S SUCCESS ARE ONE 


Incidentally, that last point is 
one whicg seems to be a fixed 
conviction in the minds of many 
representatives to-day. “While 
my business card says I represent 
So-and-So’s magazine, in reality 
I represent the advertiser in our 
pages,” one salesman laughingly 
remarked. “I am watching for 
his interests first, and those of the 
publication second. And that’s as 
it should be. The publication can 
only thrive if the advertisers 
thrive, in the long run; so it is 
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America’s Greatest 
Newspaper Plant 


Monument 


to the Platform of 


Joseph 
Pulitzer 


HIS imposing structure 

of steel, stone and con- 

crete, the fifth home of 
the POST-DISPATCH, was 
born of necessity. The pa- 
per’s circulation during the 
thirty-three years of its exist- 
ence has steadily grown, until 
today ‘St. Louis’ One Big 
Newspaper” ranks as one of 
the five largest Sunday news- 
papers in America, 


A Great Plant 


Built to Make the 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


A Greater Newspaper 





TWELFTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


N entirely new modernized equipment, from the lead 
slugs to the presses, has been installed, and now the 
POST-DISPATCH, with its clear, perfectly printed 

pages, tremendous circulation, more news and more 
features, is one of the best, if not the best, advertising 
“Buy” in America, 


The “‘Backbone’’ of POST-DISPATCH Supremacy is 
Quality and Quantity Circulation. 


QIVIUUITNOC 0000070000010 





OUR GUARANTEE: 
The Post-Dispatch will accept advertisements with the guar- 
antee that its paid circulation in the City of St. Louis is 
greater than that of all the morning or evening newspapers 
combined. 
92% Weekday in St. Louis and Suburbs 


Membcr Audit Bureau of Circulations 











THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
Tribune Building Third National Bank Building Tribune Building 
New York St. Louls, Mo. : Chicago 
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It isn’t all 
war here in 


BRITAIN 


a 





We still eat, sleep and drink, 
and have a little amusement. 

When we've digested the war 
news, we turn with a smile to the 
lighter fare of the illustrated humor- 
ous weeklies, First among these is 


TAG 


Passiac 
Sow 


which, although established during 
the war, carries more ads. than any 
other popular British weckly. 

Its circulation is over 150,000 copies, 
its ads. are “ guaranteed,” every page is 
crisp and clean, and its advt. rate is 
firm at $150 per page. 





Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Manager. 
ODHAMS LIMITED, 


85-94, Long Acre, London, 
England. 
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up to me to see that the campaign 
in our pages is a positive success, 
and that any element which tends 
to jeopardize that result is re- 
moved. Whatever training my 
publisher can give me which helps 
to insure that result is useful; 
and that is why I think the pub- 
lisher should not overlook any 
means which will train his space 
salesmen, in the general principles 
of advertising.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, 
some salesmen are opposed to the 
plan of making a careful and ex- 
tended survey of an advertiser’s 
business before approaching him 
on a business basis. For one 
thing, they say, the advertiser fre- 
quently doesn’t want to be both- 
ered by publishers’ representa- 
tives digging into his factory and 
other conditions; then, too, it is 
impossible to make such an in- 
vestigation thorough enough to 
cast very much new light on the 
proposition for the men who live 
with it day by day. “It is far 
better to impress a man with your 
knowledge of advertising than of 
his own business,’ as one man 
said. “If you talk his own busi- 
ness to him, you are almost sure 
to make some slip which proves 
to him that you are not really ‘an 
insider,’ and that will tend to dis- 
credit your other arguments: 
whereas your knowledge of ad- 
vertising as a business power can 
easily outmatch his own, and 
make him feel that your advice is 
worth taking, even if you haven't 
dazzled him with a lot of inside 
facts about his own proposition— 
facts he already knows, anyhow.” 

As a corollary to this proposi- 
tion, it is worth noting that some 
salesmen do not trouble them- 
selves to acquire a mass of sta- 
tistical data about their publica- 
tion and its subscribers. “The 
first thing a young salesman of 
advertising must learn to say is 
‘I don’t know,’” said the widely 
experienced man already referred 
to. “No man ever lived who 
could answer all the questions a 
space-buyer fires at you; and if 
you stammer and stutter over a 
question that you can’t answer, 
and begin to feel apologetic, your 
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case is weakened. When you 
lon’t know the answer, learn to 
.dmit that fact cheerfully, and go 
right ahead. The space-buyer is 
mly human; he’s more impressed 

y sincerity and frankness than 
ie is by a row of statistics, any 
lay. Take him on a human 
vasis.” This man, incidentally, 
who represents a chain of news- 
vapers, never tries to quote a rate 
vithout referring to the card for 
verification. He knows a _ lot 
ibout his publications, and the 
‘ommunities where they are pub- 
lished, but he doesn’t try to make 
himself a walking almanac of sta- 
tistics. 

Apropos of statistics, one suc- 
cessful salesman has a habit of 
going into a space-buyer’s office 
armed with a big thick scrapbook, 
the thicker the better. If he finds 
that the man he is trying to sell 
has the statistical turn of mind, 
he opens the scrapbook at page 
one, and shows the facts and tig- 
ures therein recorded about his 
publication. Then he goes on to 
page two, and so on. Very rarely 
does anyone let him get beyond 
page three, but the mere size of 
the scrapbook seems to have an 
overpowering influence. Even if 
it is never opened, the buyer 
gazes at it with respect, which 
helps in building up the cumula- 
tive atmosphere of thoroughness 
in research which the publication 
wants to establish. 


KNOWLEDGE THE SPACE-BUYER 
NEEDS 


As most advertising men know, 
the whole basis for solicitation 
has changed within the last few 
years, and with it the type of man 
who makes a successful salesman 
has also been revolutionized 
(though many men have success- 
fully adapted themselves to the 
new order of things). In the old 
days, rates and quantity of cir- 
culation were the two bones of 
contention. The  space-buyer 
counted that day lost whose low 
descending sun found he had 
failed to slice the rates of anyone. 
Many rates were, of course, made 
high in the beginning with the de- 
liberate intention of making it 
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To the man who buys 
space for Foreign 
Advertisers: 


THE DAYTON 
SUNDAY NEWS 


Guarantees 23,000 net paid cir- 
culation—3000 more than the 
other Dayton Sunday paper 
claims in its last report. 

During the first eight months of 1917 The 
Sunday News gained 410,172 lines of local 
display advertising over same period of 1916, 
and carried 87,080 lines more local display 
business than its competitor, the total local 
display carried by The Sunday News being 
1,151,206 lines. 

We are able to make this great 
exhibit of growth and strength 
only because local advertisers 
find it pays them to use The 
Sunday News. 


Foreign business during the same period in- 
creased 73,346 lines, and classified 2864 sep- 
arate ads. 

Can you afford to ignore this 
evidence of the prestige of The 
Dayton Sunday News? 


THE SPRINGFIELD 
SUNDAY NEWS 


One of the most Metropolitan 5-cent Sunday 
papers in the country in any city of 60,000, 
carried 65,156 lines more local business dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year than the 
only other Springfield Sunday paper, The News’ 
total being 898,870 lines. 

The high regard in which these 
papers are held by local adver- 
tisers should influence you to a 
correct understanding of the 
Sunday situation in Dayton and 
Springfield. 


News League of Ohio 
DAYTON, OHIO 


N. Y.---I. A. Klein, Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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possible to cut them in two and 
still get some sort of fair return 
for the white space. The ques- 
tion of quantity of circulation, 
too, was the subject of endless 
squabbles and no end of petty 
chicanery. 

To-day, practically all impor- 
tant publications in whatever field 
have a rate card which is as in- 
violable as the laws of those stub- 
born folk, the Medes and the 
Persians. The space-buyer knows 
that he can’t get a better rate than 
the next fellow, and he doesn’t 
try. The relation of rate to cir- 
culation has also been standard- 
ized so that, roughly speaking, the 
same appropriation will reach 
about the same number of people 
in two publications of the same 
class. As to quantity of circula- 
tion,. the “clean-up” in regard to 
circulation statements which has 
taken place in the past few years 
constitutes one of the great ad- 
vances in advertising. Therefore, 
the only serious problems the 
space-buyer' has nowadays are 
these: “Are the sort of people 
who read this publication the sort 
of people who are apt to buy the 
goods I have for sale?” and 
“Does the circulation of this pub- 
lication correspond geographically 
with the distribution of my prod- 
uct?” 

A new type of advertising 
salesman is therefore required to- 
day: a man who is not of the ar- 
gumentative, bullying, knock- 
down-and-drag-in school, but the 
man who is intelligent enough to 
understand the sort of knowledge 
the space-buyer needs, and bring 
that knowledge to his attention. 
Of course, the salesman won’t 
wait meekly for the advertiser to 
send for him; but still it is his 
job, not to sell space, but to help 
the advertiser buy it. 

For this reason, representing a 
publication is getting to be a more 
important type of work all the 
time, and one demanding a higher 
type of men. Training of such 
men is a delicate matter, requir- 
ing a good deal of tact, and is 
largely a matter for individual so- 
lution. That publishers are com- 
ing to realize this fact very wide- 


ly is evidenced by their reports‘to 
Printers’ INK on the subject. For 
instance, W. M. Hart, advertising 
manager of Photoplay Magazine, 
remarks: “We have never had a 
set rule that we follow in training 
men. Each man that we talk to, 
of course, is different from any- 
one else; therefore, his case re- 
ceives individual attention. Many 
magazines have found that cer- 
tain ways of training men have 
been profitable, but with us, we 
aim to help the individual and let 
him work out his own methods 
himself. The degree of his suc- 
cess will depend upon his vision. 
A man with big ideas cannot help 
but do big things.” 


TRAINING ON A. FARM-PAPER LIST 


“I do not believe that an adver- 
tising solicitor can produce suc- 
cessful results through any fixed 
method,” says Wallace C. Rich- 
ardson, publishers’ representative, 
of New York. “We never hire a 
man for our staff until we have 
been sold on his character, gen- 
eral standing, and feel convinced 
that he has average intelligence. 
We never send that man out to 
sell our proposition to the adver- 
tiser until he has spent consider- 
able time under proper supervi- 


sion, in studying the fundamental - 


principles under which this busi- 
ness has been built up. In other 
words, we endeavor to give him 
a thorough understanding of 
what we have to sell, the market 
we cover, in a general way; a 
thorough knowledge of the pa- 
pers, their history, their advertis- 
ing, editorial and_ subscription 
policies; and then we aim to show 
him all the other information we 
have on file regarding the farm 
field in general, with the idea that 
he will get the atmosphere of our 
shop and be inculcated with our 
enthusiasm and our ideals. Every 
man on our staff makes a report 
on every call he makes on the ac- 
counts that he had in charge. These 
reports are carefully read and 
suggestions for further follow-up 
are made, if necessary. Every so- 
licitor is impressed with the fact 
that, next to an order, the most 
important thing that he must 
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Whether your market is large, or 
small, whether you use salesmen or 
not, direct advertising will help you 
reduce your cost to sell. 


Let us tell you of some of the things 
that we are doing for business houses 
that hold their markets regardless of 
trade conditions. 


ARROW PRESS 


Inco! 


320 WEST 397" STREET, 
NEW YORK CITry: 
TELEPHONES: GREELEY 329,330,331 

















WHY NOT DICTATE A 
LETTER LIKE THIS TO US? 


‘*Gentlemen: We contem- 
‘‘ plate a catalogue containing 
‘‘about ——— engravings, 
‘“copies for which we are ship- 
‘*ping you today. Will you 
‘*kindly advise us as to the 
‘“best method of handling these 
‘* subjects to print on good book 
‘‘paper (sample enclosed) the 
‘* total cost to come within our 
‘* appropriation of $———. We 
‘‘propose using standard size 
‘6 x 9 catalogue.”’ 





Handled this way, you may be surprised at the value 
you will receive. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Old Independeuce Hall 
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HNN 


The Billboard 


The Leading Weekly of the Show | 


W orld—leading in sections of the | 


field 


covered—leading in 


section of the field, leading in vol- | 


ume and variety of news 


lished, 


tising—leading in classified adver- | 


tising, and leading in immediate, | 


definite 


advertiser. 


The Billboard Pub. Co. | 


Established 1893 


Member A. B. C. 


New York 
Broadway & 42nd 


HMO | 


Monroe & Dearborn 











ATS 


F you advertise in 

newspapers, I can 
furnish you with mats 
that insure a perfect 
reproduction of your 
advertisement, and 
my method is the 
cheapest and quickest 


method known to the 
mechanics of advertising. 
I shall be very glad to go 


into the details of how I can 
save your time and moncy, 


BUNTIN 


INC. 
209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 





WOM AM H+yW 


























each | 
pub- | 


leading in display adver- | 


traceable results to the | 


Chicago | 
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bring back to this office is infor- 
mation, as that is the basis on 
which the account must be built 
uD, 

The same policy of individual 
training rather than schooling in 
“mass formation” is followed by 
the Brooklyn Standard Union. As 
R. F. R. Huntsman, president, 
writes: “We do not follow in the 
office of the Standard Union the 
plans which some papers employ 
for intensive training of advertis- 
ing solicitors. Each solicitor for 
advertising on this newspaper is 
made to feel so far as possible 
that this is his permanent busi- 
ness home. We do not try to 
make this a stepping stone to an- 
other job, but on the contrary, we 
endeavor to make this the biggest 
job for which the man can be 
fitted. We give to each individual 
solicitor all the helpful sugges- 
tion and encouragement which it 
is possible to give, but we give it 
to each one singly. In other 
words, the solicitor in this office 
has tutoring rather than school- 
mg. 


HEARST METHODS EXPLAINED 


Methods used in training ad- 
vertising salesmen for the Hearst 
chain of newspapers are suggest- 
ed in this report from S. P. Bart- 
lett, advertising manager of the 
Los Angeles Examiner: “Adver- 
tising solicitors on the Los Ange- 
les Examiner are first ‘sold the 
Examiner’ —absolutely every point 
regarding make-up, circulation, 
policies, etc., is given the solicitor, 
so that he can successfully com- 
bat every and any argument that 
may be brought forward by a 
prospective advertiser. They are 
taught to study a man’s business 
from every angle before attempt- 
ing to sell him advertising space. 
Every man must be able to talk 
another man’s business _intelli- 
gently. No solicitor is ever sup- 
posed to make a second call upon 
an advertiser without having a 
new idea—something to interest 
his prospect. 

“Meetings are held every morn- 
ing and every noon-day. In the 
morning the various morning pa- 
pers are gone over carefully, and 
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any new advertising that might 
appear is clipped and given to the 
solicitor on whose territory it is 
located. Any perplexing prob- 
lems that may have arisen the day 
before are discussed at length 
and a campaign of action planned. 
At noon, anything that may have 
transpired of interest during the 
morning is discussed, problems 
threshed out, etc. At the end of 
each month a meeting is held, at 
which time the advertising for all 
of the papers is gone over, the 
Examiner keeping the figures on 
this down to a half-inch. Every 
account that may appear in any 
other paper which is not appear- 
ing in the Examiner is carefully 
checked up with the man on 
whose territory this account is lo- 
cated. 

“In the display-advertising de- 
partment, as a rule, only seasoned 
advertising solicitors are used. It 
has been the custom of the Ex- 
aminer to insist upon the solicitor 
having at least one year’s experi- 
ence in display work before he 
can enter the display department. 
There have, however, been excep- 
tions to this rule, but in most 
cases it is handled as above men- 
tioned. We have found for in- 
tensive work, planning campaigns, 
etc., that it requires too much 
time to break in a man who | has 
never had display experience.” 

This same idea—that a prelimi- 
nary general knowledge of adver- 
tising is invaluable to the sales- 
man, is echoed in an entirely dif- 
ferent field, and from the other 
end of the country. W. H. Gan- 
nett, publisher of Comfort, Au- 
gusta, Me., says: “I try to select 
men who do not need much pre- 
liminary advertising education— 
men who have once sold on the 
road, who have worked for big 
advertising agencies, who already 
know a good deal about selling 
and about advertising. I find that 
when I start with the right kind, 
I do not need to change very 
often.” 

In fact, the idea that good pre- 
liminary timber is about the only 
absolute requisite in making zood 
salesmen of advertising is sug- 
gested over and over from the va- 
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If That House 
Had BetterCredit 


the advertising agency might 
be able to outline a great big 
campaign that would surely 
bring results.— 


the supply house might be 
able to furnish considerably 
more raw materials.— 


manufacturers might be able 
to indicate very much larger 
orders.— 


And in the meantime, the ex- 
ecutives of that house are 
probably making no effort to 
obtain better credit. 


Oftentimes it is unneces- 
sary for a house to stagger 
under the handicap of insuf- 
ficient credit. A Financial 
General could so direct en- 
deavors that the weight 
would be lifted. 


Mr. Meloy is a financial ex- 
pert. If there is a way out, 
he is the man to find it. 


The triumvirate of business 
are these: manufacturing; 
sales and advertising; and 
financial. Is it not possible 
that you have been forgetting 
the last of these? 


An interview with Mr. Me- 
loy may bring new vision in- 
to your business life. 


Andrew D.Meloy 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 
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rious quarters which Printers’ 
InK has consulted in gathering 
material on this subject. As one 
man said, “There’s no use slap- 
ping six coats of paint on an au- 
tomobile if the engine just isn’t 
any good—you’ll never get satis- 
factory service out of that ma- 
chine.” Given the right stuff in 
the man who is to be given the 
training, there are any number 
of methods which will produce 
good results; and if the man him- 
self is not the right sort to begin 
with, all the brands of training 
put together won’t enable him to 
go out and “bring home the 
bacon.” 


Business Press Convention To 
Be Held in Chicago 


The annual meeting of the Associat- 
ed Business Papers, Inc., will be held 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 
11, 12 and 13. The general theme of 
the convention will be the relations of 
war to business and its effect upon the 
business press of the country. Thurs- 
day, October 11, will be given over i 
the discussion of special publishin: 
problems affecting the advertising, cir- 
culation, mechanical and other depart 
ments. On Friday morning there will 
be a conference for outside interests in 
which a number of nationally know: 
business men will take part. The after 
noon will be given over to business 
press editors, who will take up some 
of the problems that the war has thrus’ 
upon them for solution. It is quite 
likely that considerable attention will be 
paid to the subject of conservation, as 
applied to food and the materials enter- 
ing into the products of its various in- 
dustries. 

Friday evening the annual banquet 
will be held, with Governor C. R. Whit- 
man, of New York, as the principal 
speaker. It is expected that between 
400 and 500 of the leading business 
men of Chicago will attend, in addi- 
tion to the members of the association. 

The general committee in charge of 
the convention consists of A. C. Pear- 
son, of ~ Dry Goods Economist, New 
York; Kz. Shaw, of Power Plant En- 
spaares, ‘ieee and R. N. Wright, 
of the Railway Age Gazette, New York. 
The local committee in Chicago con- 
sists of Harry Schwarzschild, chairman, 
Shoe Findings ; ae Ss Francis, Furni- 
oy. Journal; Cc. B. O'Neil, Motor Age; 
G. Crain, Jr., Hospital ‘Management, 
and PD F. Cass, The Dead Line. 


Phil. Walcoff & Co., New York, 
makers of ‘‘Dubbelwear” boys’ suits, 
are to advertise in a list of women’s 
magazines. The agency of L. S. Gold- 
smith has been placed in charge of the 
advertising. 


Johnson & Johnson’s 
Plain Talk to 
Cutters 


Price 


In Effect to Cut Prices Is to Give 
Away Profit, It Says—Druggists 
Lose $25,000,000 a Year by Cut- 
ting Prices—All the Rotten Com- 
petition Is in the Cheap Circles 
of Business 


[From the ‘‘Red Cross Messenger,” 
for September, published by Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J.] 
Be S get beneath the surface 

of this price-cutting question 
and have a man-to-man talk about 
it. You do not cut prices be- 
cause you want to give away a 
portion of your legitimate profits. 
You do not sell below the stand- 
ard price because you conscien- 
tiously think the article worth 
no more. 

Perhaps you have been giving 
away a portion of the $25,000,000, 
the amount which it has been 
estimated druggists every year let 
slip through their fingers by rea- 
son of price-cutting, because you 
fear competition. 

Perhaps you have been giving 
away your rightful profits and 
charging the loss up as advertis- 
inge expense. If you had spent 
a like sum of money in legitimate 
advertising channels this expense 
would have become an investment 
paying you rich returns. 

You are entitled to more than 
mere living wages from your busi- 
ness. You are entitled to com- 
pensation for the money you have 
invested, plus compensation for 
the risks you are taking of losing 
that money, plus compensation for 
the extra worry of running the 
business. 

If your business is not paying 
you a salary that you could make 
working for someone else, be- 
sides a six per cent dividend on 
your investment, you are losing 
money, and it is time to revise 
your business methods. You are 
no better off than the man who 
works for a salary and invests 
his capital in bonds and mort- 
gages. 

How are you going to pay the 
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“Agricultural Michigan” 





















Did this 
book reach 
your desk? 





The Research Department of THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
has compiled for the benefit of advertisers, a book containing com- 


plete data on ‘‘AGRICULTURAL MICHIGAN.” 

Special Data is now ready on automobiles, tractors, motor 
trucks, farm electric plants, milking machines, gas plants, auto 
trailers, and others in preparation. 

It has already been mailed to advertisers. 

If you have not received your copy, write for it at once. 

This year’s possibilities to deal with the farmers of Michigan 
is made plain and logical. 

You want to know the facts about Michigan Farms and Mich- 
igan Farmers, so 


Don’t Miss Getting, Reading and Preserving This Valuable Free Book 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


39-45 Congress Street, West Detroit, Michigan 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER is one of THE LAWRENCE FARM WEEKLIES: 
The Michigan Farmer, Circulation 75,090 \ All Concentrated 





The Ohio Farmer Circulation 125,000 +} Circulation — All 
Pennsylvania Farmer Circulation 60,000 ) Paid in Advance 


All Members A. B. C. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building, Chicago. 


















Your Trade Mark 
Rights 


What limits them? Not the 
law; nor the courts. You, 
yourself, are unconsciously 
fixing the boundaries of your 
rights. Carelessness in the 
selection and the handling of 
trade marks is responsible 
for greater losses than all 
the infringers put together. 

I can often supply the 
ounce of prevention which is 
worth a good many pounds 
of cure. My booklet, giving 
details, is sent gladly upon 


request. 
oO 


Roy W. JOHNSON 


Trade Marks - Trade “Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street New York 
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Better Business 
Than Usual 


will depend in many firms upon 
special care taken by chief execu- 
tives. 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


edited by M. T. Copeland, deals 
with records kept in everyday 
business and is a real investment 
in new ideas. It is the first dis- 
cussion of the subject especially 
prepared for managers. They are 
finding it suggestive and thor- 
oughly practical. $3.75 net. 
Ask for Prospectus. 





Harvard University Press 


74 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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war taxes and the increasing costs 
of doing business if you are wast- 
ing the opportunities at hand? 

The solution to your problem is 
easy. Give quality and get full 
price. 

Immediately there is a chorus: 
“How do you expect people to 
pay me full price when my com- 
petitor down the street will con- 


| tinue to sell at cut prices?” 





Forget your competitor. Run 
your own business and leave your 
competitor to solve his own prob- 
lems. He is not going to con- 
tinue throwing away his good 
money when he sees you earning 
extra profits on every sale you 
make. 

It might stiffen you up a bit 
if you knew that only 4.2 per 
cent of all of the 16,496 failures 
in the business world of the 
United States last year was due 
to competition. The authority for 
this statement is  Bradstreet’s 
“Why Men Fail.” 

It may enhearten you to know 
what the Journal of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists 
thinks of competition. It says: 

“Are you keeping your prices 
down because you are shivering 
in gooseflesh lest you run ahead 
of a competitor? Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that the man who has 
the least competition is the one 
whose prices are highest? All 
the rotten competition is in the 
cheap circles of business. Get up 
where big prices obtain. Charge 
top-notch prices, and leave com- 
petition behind.” 

For years the public has been 
persistently taught that it should 
pay seventy-nine cents for a dol- 
lar article.and thirty-nine cents 
for a fifty-cent article. Now it 
must be made to realize the fal- 
lacy of such teaching. War con- 
ditions not only give you the op- 
portunity to demand full prices, 
but make it imperative that you 
do so. 

How are your customers going 
to regard it? 

What would they think of a 
physician who made a bid for 
practice by cutting his $2 consul- 
tation fee to $1.69? 

Jn New York City a cut-rate 
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axi company died in infancy, in 
spite of the general howl against 
»xorbitant taxi rates, simply be- 
cause people disliked to be seen 
riding in a cut-rate vehicle. 

If a man should offer you post- 
age stamps at less than face value 
your suspicions would be aroused. 

The new conditions created by 
the war are hastening the time 
when the customer will look with 
suspicion upon the store which 
offers standard goods below es- 
tablished price. 

You often have had to call a 
customer back to get his change 
when he laid a quarter on the 
counter for a twenty-five-cent ar- 
ticle. He wasn’t looking for a 
cut price. 

The “Messenger” has received 
many letters from druggists com- 
menting upon articles in previous 
issues by “A Reformed Cut- 
Rate,” most of them commending 
his stand. “The whole business 
takes grit and honesty, mostly 
honesty,” writes one  full-price 
druggist. “It pays,” seems to sum 
up these letters. 

Why, in the face of all of the 
rules of efficient merchandising, 
persist in cutting prices? 





To Extend Raisin Market 
Abroad 


C. A. Paulden, until recently ‘Eastern 
representative of the California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Company, is in charge 
of a campaign of the company to widen 
its foreign market. While the war 
lasts, export efforts will be confined to 
the Orient, with a drive of lesser pro- 
portions in South America. 

Last year California marketed 150,- 
000 tons of raisins, as compared with 
132,000 tons in the preceding year. 
Advertising will form an important part 
of the campaign for larger markets 
abroad. 





Street Railway Fights Mu- 


nicipal Control 


The United Railways of St. Louis. 
which control all the street-car lines of 
the city and suburbs, is using large 
display space in all the St. Louis news- 
papers to address the citizens, in view 
of suggestions that the city assume joint 
control of the system. 





Howard L. Bergen, for a number of 
years with the St. Louis Republic, and 
later with the Post-Dispatch, has entered 
the advertising department of the St. 
Louis Times, 
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118 Tables sold by small ad 


Atlanta, Ga., Aug. 10, 1917 
Advertising Manager, 
THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
My dear Sir :— 

I think it may be of interest to you 
to know that the 12 inch advertisement 
which we ran in last SUNDAY’S JOURNAL 
sold one hundred and eighteen (118) of 
the card tables advertised. 

We received orders from four different 
states. 

This, to our mind, is proof of your claim 
that ‘“‘The Journal Covers Dixie Like the 
Dew.” Yours very truly, 

BAUKNIGHT FURNITURE CO. 
L. S. Bauknight 


Advertising in the 
Journal Sells the Goods 








Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted Immediately 


by a Metropolitan Newspaper 


clean, ener- 
getic advertising solici- 
tor, with newspaper ex- 
perience. State age— 
qualifications—salary 
expected. Strictly con- 
fidential. Also Promo- 
tion Man with merchan- 
dising experience and 
able to write copy for 
local and general ad- 
vertising. 


“A.W. M.,” Box 3 


Care Printers’ Ink 

















Chicago Fire Underwriters Open 
Whirlwind Campaign 


Insurance Organization in $20,000 


Drive to Increase Fire Protection 


Policies on War Time Valuations 


HE Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters has opened its $20,- 
000 campaign in local newspapers 
to bring home to policy-holders 
the increase in property values 
and the need of protecting them- 
selves on the new _ valuations. 
The campaign is notable in that 
the personal sales element has 
been synchronized with the adver- 
tising in a manner which promises 
a maximum of success. 
Advertising insurance, however, 
holds no novelty. Printers’ Ink, 
several years ago, described the 
co-operative campaign of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., life insurance men to 


RUINED 


OR FULLY COVERED? 


Unless what you own has ong —— ae 
amount of money it ae take TODAY to Foy -4 
You Are Now Under-Insured Against Fire! 


Suggestion: Get out “kegel fire insurance policies today—and write or telephone 


your insurance agent for information that will surely benefit you 


One out of every 20 structures in Chicago is annually Set by fire. You can 
It may be in an hour—or tomorrow. 


Rising ae wane have made you WORTH MORE. | Likewise you are. LESS eitblgell reg 


never tell when your turn will come. 


and your fire 


develop new business. Since then 
luke-warm campaigns have been 
launched in a number of cities. 
Now, however, come the Chicago 
underwriters, in a campaign fash- 
ioned according to the size of the 
task and marking an increasing 
appreciation of advertising as a 
factor in developing insurance 
business. 

For years the insurance men 
contended that because of the 
small margin involved, fire insur- 
ance on household goods and 
small properties was something 
to be bought rather than sold. 
Since the beginning of the war, 
however, personal 
property, real estate 
and merchandise 
stocks have tremend- 
ously increased in 
value. With the 
change came an in- 
creased market for 
insurance. Increased 
insurance valuations 
represented larger 
premiums and greater 
margins. Altogether 
it looked like a made- 





textiles—have oy increased i in — due to — advancing costs of material and labor 


Don’! oka to shelter your home, your business, your all, behind a 
a zed, outgrown policy? Thi This applies with even greater 
bearing ‘ 


You should insure what you own for its present re- 
placement value. powell etynene has gone 
up but the cost of fire protec 

Don't gamble on fire <n day! Telephone, call 
upon, write or send the bape on to your Insurance 
Agent without delay. dress is on your policy. 


THE CHICAGO oe OF UNDERWRITERS 


CHICAGO 
Vou.ded 1886. donnie Special Act of 
Tnale Leplelerwre’” 


2let Floor lasurance Exchaage Bidg. 


Ps Boerd (organized and maintained for protection—sot for profit) 
lite end property by night and by day with ite 
cnet Gre inspection system —with ite 8 Gre insurance patrols—by 
coororaat cate bul building construction through co-operation with 

end public oficval 
Sh is ep uniform so thet wo man, Eper or rich—no busi- 

yall or large—pays more then is ju 

he acs does not recommend excessive fire insurance or insur- 
ence on —— dey yelues <4 soopenty y thet bes depreciated by 


reason of age or weer and tes 
Copyright 1917. Wem. H Renkin Co, 


Telephone — Wabash 4151 


THIS IS THE STYLE OF COPY BEING USED 


carpets, 


to-measure market 
until the insurance 
men began to realize 
that word-of-mouth 
solicitation wouldn’t 
go far in educating 
buyers of fire insur- 
ance that their prop- 
erties had greater 
market value and old 
policies should be re- 
written to cover the 
cost of war-time re- 
placement. True, they 
could have used di- 
rect mail to reach the 
heads of families. But 
the insurance men 
wanted to reach all 
members of a family, 
all employees of shop 
or office, and all the 
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Throw those out,Bill.” 


“Throw those out, Bill,” the head pressman 
used to say to his helper every so often, his 
hand ona pile of paper spoiled by the old 


and cumbersome method of color printing. 


And Bill threw them out, but you paid 
for the paper. 


Spoilage and waste have been the costly bug- 
aboos of color printing until now; but the 
perfecting of our system of rotary Multicolor 
printing has so cut them down that today 
they can be made almost unappreciable. 


By printing all four colors at one time, bad 
register is practically made impossible. A 
unique method of make-ready doubles the 
number of clear impressions possible from 
a set of plates. By slip-sheeting every 
sheet, we eliminate absolutely all smudging 
or offsetting. 


These waste-reducing features make 
“Rotary Multicolor” the logical way to 
print fine four-color work. We are the 
only printers offering the service to all. 


The PERIODICAL PRESS, Inc. 
Pioneer Multicolor and Rotary Printers 
76 Lafayette Street New York City 
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you object to answering 


frankly a “‘blind ad” of this 


sort send your application 
through a friend with whom 
we can Carry on negotiations. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
WANTED 


By prominent national ad- 
vertiser located in Ohio. 


Man not over 35 and with 
mechanical or engineering 
training or experience pre- 
ferred. 


In your application cover 
fully the following points: 


Character, health, age, per- 
sonal traits, appearance, educa- 
tion, business and advertising 
experience, copy and idea abil- 
ity, salary desired, qualifications 
for handling work with system, 
dispatch, thoroughness, enthusi- 
asm, originality, and in good 
natured co-operation with asso- 
ciates. 


“C, H.,” BOX 2, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK 





There is prestige and oppor- 
tunity enough in this Manager- 
ship to attract and interest men 


of the kind we are seeking. 













































directors of business concerns. 
Not only must they reach them, 
but they must educate them to 
the necessity of adequate fire 
protection and the factors which 
operate toward fire protection at 
a minimum of cost. Under the 
circumstances, the newspaper 
campaign was launched. In order 
to spread the appeal to all classes 
of policy-holders, the advertising 
was placed in seven of the city’s 
English-language papers, as well 
as in ten foreign-language publi- 
cations. Full pages are being used 
in each publication, to be followed 
by a series of smaller ads. 
Much the same as manufactur- 
ers in a custom bound field, the 
individual insurance companies 
are looking to the Underwriters’ 
campaign to set the public right 
on problems too large for solution 
by individual effort. Through the 
campaign, fire frequency statis- 
tics are coupled with comparisons 
of past and present values of 
properties. Various classes of 
fire protection buyers, the house- 
holder, the retail merchant and the 
manufacturer are appealed to in 
turn. “Worth But Half,” for ex- 
ample, is the heading of one page 
advertisement which points out 
the danger to the fire-stricken 
merchant who has neglected to 
increase the insurance on _ his 
stock and fixtures to meet war- 
time values. . “Property loss is not 
your only loss,” the copy admon- 
ishes. “Loss in profits, in rental 
values, in rebuilding undestroyed 
portions of buildings—(unless you 
have wisely seen to it that your 
policy also covers profits, rents 
and demolition)—loss of time, 
interruption to business—loss of 
unreplaceable belongings and 
records—costs of personal injuries 
—inconveniences — moving ex- 
penses—these are great enough. 
“Do not add additional bur- 
dens through failure to carry 
enough fire insurance to replace 
your property at present high 
prices. ... Fire insurance com- 
panies will pay you ‘the actual 
cash value at the time when such 
loss shall happen’—the then ex- 
isting market value—if you will 
properly insure.” 
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Rates 
Magazine Advertising 





Systems 
for 
Advertisers 


Ledger 
Clippings * 
inquiries and Sales Cuts and Photos 


le of Advertising Contracts 





Purchase Orders 











Job Costs 
Stock Record of Printed Matter, Etc. 


Check list and mail us this adver- 
tisement for complete information. 


‘YAWMAN» FRBE MEG.(O. 
944 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Branches or Agents in the Principal Cities 

















Variety Store 
IM GaN Cra VA UND & 


A BUSINESS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO STORES DEALING 
iN POPULAR PRICED MERCHANDISE RETAILING FROM S* 1 1G 











The oldest and largest 
publication with the ; 
largest and best circulation 
in the popular price 
merchandise field. 

Has, produced satisfactory 
business for hundreds of 
concerns for the past 

nine years. 

Write for convincing proof. 
THE CHREST PUBLISHING Co., 











Gerke Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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Two Letters on 


Your Desk 


One an ordinary processed let- 
ter—obviously machine made 
and sent out in mass— 

The other a personally typewritten 
letter— 

Which would you read first? 


Would you read the 
letter at all? 


processed 


We turn out automatically type- 
written letters that equal in every 
respect those you personally dictate 
—but at less than half the cost. 
And our work is rapid and pains- 
takingly exact. 


Direct Advertising Service 


West Side Printing and Supply Co. 


9 Murray Street 
New York City 


We Co-operate with Agencies 





Have you got the job? 
~ A ome has been profitable, pleasant and 
educating. 


Eight years with four publishing houses in as 
many different fields, as follows: 


FIRST—Solicitor for leading trade paper in 


its field. Covered territory from Cleveland to 
St. Paul. Promoted to cover New York to St. 
Paul. Gained 50 per cent in advertising. 


SECOND—Suceessively solicitor, assistant man- 
ager and manager of department for one of the 
largest and most influential newspapers in the 
United States. Handled half a million lines 
of advertising yearly. 


THIRD—Department manager for one of the 
oldest literary magazines. Gained 50 per cent 
in my department and created new sources of 
revenue. 


FOURTH—I am now in charge of a depart- 
ment for one of the largest magazines in the 
Country. My principal work is to sell adver- 
tising space by mail. 


I am the man you are seeking 


I am thirty-two years old and have a family. 
Have a thorough knowledge of printing and 
what type will do, correspondence, sales let- 
ters, follow-up, office systems, etc. 

As a boy I worked during the summers in dif- 
ferent lines from printer’s devil to compositor 
in a printing house, and from errand boy to 
salesman in a department store in a town of 


Travelled in Mexico, South America, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and Canada, and Western part of 
United States. 
Some man has a job, 
that fits me. 
given. 


Address 


preferably in the East, 
Have you? Full details gladly 


“Trustworthy,’’ Box 1, care P. I. 





Another large advertisement di- 
rected to the householder is cap- 
tioned “What You Own,” and 
makes the point that unless poli- 
cies on homes and _ household 
goods have been increased, the 
owner is dangerously under-in- 
sured. 

To clinch the prospect on the 
cost of increased fire protection, 
the copy points to lower rates and 
the shortsightedness of pinching 
pennies at the risk of dollars. 
“Proper protection,” explains the 
copy, “costs but a trifle more. Un- 
der-insurance saves but a penny 
or so a day, and thereby jeop- 
ardizes hundreds and thousands 
of dollars. Since 1913, in the 
face of almost everything else 
going up in price, Cook County 
fire insurance rates have gone 
down. They are on the average 
about one-fourth lower to-day. 
And the rates are uniform for 
equal risks, the poor man gets as 
low a rate as the rich man. . 
The Chicago Board of Under- 
writers is largely the cause of 
lower rates and equal treatment 
to all.” 

The Board of Underwriters, 
however, is not taking it for 
granted that the public will ac- 
cept education talks on fire in- 
surance without inquiring as to 
the interest behind the promotion 
of increased insurance holdings. 
Public confidence, however, is 
sought in describing the organi- 
zation and the important services 
it renders to the public. “Facts 
You Ought to Know About the 
Board,” are used in concluding 
most of the advertisements. “No 
capital stock,” explains the copy. 
“Conducted for protection—not 
for profit. Organized for the pre- 
vention and fighting of fires and 
for the lowering and equalization 
of fire insurance rates. Before 
building or remodeling have your 
plans examined by the Board and 
thereby secure the lowest pos- 
sible insurance rate.” 

The Board, by assessing its 
members, supports eight fire in- 
surance patrol companies, pays 
for a large force of inspectors 
and rate makers, and contributes 
toward the expense of city fire 
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£ 
: Advertising Man 


More is expected of the Advertising Man in the way 
of clear thinking and lucid expression, than of men 
in most other walks of life. 


Noone knows better than the Advertising Man how 
elusive thoughts are and how he has to struggle 
at times for their clearest expression. 

Knowing this, he arms himself with a 


so that he can record these ideas and their expression the mo- 
ment they flash and before they’ve had time to escape him. 


Your advertising man has learned to trust implicitly in his 
Waterman’s Ideal. He knows it to be the pen dependable— 
that it will write at his command at any time, et any place, 
and that his words will flow freely from it, enabling him to 
concentrate all his thoughts >n the expression of his idea. 


To him it is the pen harmonious. It fits his hand and it writes 
with just the weight of stroke that suits his style and, what’s 
more, it is always where he can find it when he wants it. 


Sold at the Best Stores 
L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 





a an OTC 
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departments. Other copy makes 
the point that the Board in 1910 
expended $150,000 in making 
building inspections and establish- 
ing regulations which work to- 
ward the reduction of fire in- 
surance rates. 

Early in the preparation of the 
campaign, it was appreciated by 
the agency in charge of the ad- 
vertising, that as with all new ad- 
vertisers, one of the biggest ob- 
stacles to be overcome is to win 
the active interest of a dyed-in- 
the-wool non-advertising sales 
force. With this problem in 
view, plans were laid for the edu- 
cation of the insurance solicitors 
and agents to ways in which they 
could capitalize upon the cam- 
paign to the best advantage. 

Instead of making the mistake 
of gathering the solicitors to- 
gether for “sermonettes” or “gin- 
ger talks” at the risk of making a 


negative contact, those in charge - 


of the advertising planned first 
to disarm skepticism and then 
work for good-will. To this end, 


a “boosters” dinner was given for 


the insurance men at one of the 
leading hotels. The affair was 
timed a few days before launch- 
ing the campaign in order that 
interest might be timed with the 
insertion of the first advertise- 
ment. Music and features of en- 
tertainment were provided to es- 
tablish a receptive attitude for 
what was to follow. 

Then when an entente cordiale 
had been established, the lights 
were turned off and stereopticon 
slides were used to illustrate the 
campaign while the agency men 
pointed out the features of the 
campaign that was to aid them 
in increasing fire insurance pre- 
miums and their own commis- 
sions. Particular attention was 
called to features in the campaign 
designed to bring direct business. 
One feature, for example, was 
the coupon used in the campaign. 
“Meet Your Insurance Agent 
Half Way,” the coupon was head- 
ed. “’Phone or call at your in- 
surance agent’s office, or tear off 
this coupon and send it to him to- 
day. (His address is on your 
policy.) Delays may prove dis- 
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astrous. Take no more chances.” 

But the insurance men were not 
permitted to get an idea about 
selling “advertised insurance” to 
be forgotten as soon as the din- 
ner was over. In order to 
visualize the campaign permanent- 
ly and to provide “talking points” 
a gigantic twelve-page portfolio 
bound with a heavy manila cover, 
was prepared for distribution to 
the 5,000 agents affiliated with the 
Board. Advertisements to the dif- 
ferent classes of prospects were 
reproduced. One page of the 
portfolio was devoted to illustrat- 
ing the breadth of the campaign 
by a photograph showing the 
seventeen English and _ foreign 
language newspapers used, their 
circulation, and the dates on which 
copy was scheduled to run. The 
portfolio then made the point that 
the extent of increased business 
to be expected depended entirely 
upon the mental attitude of the 
solicitor in putting his shoulder 
behind the campaign. “Over 20,- 
000,000 People Will Read These 
Advertisements,” explained the 
portfolio, after describing the 
combined circulation of the news- 
papers. “You as a member of the 
Board will benefit by this cam- 
paign in proportion to the per- 
sonal work you do while the cam- 
paign is appearing in the Chicago 
newspapers. Outline specific du- 
ties for yourself for each day, 
starting with the first day of the 
campaign. Telephone, write, en- 
closing proofs of the advertise- 
ments, or call upon every one of 
your customers and make sure 
that they understand how it ap- 
plies to their specific needs.” 

The enterprise of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters in launch- 
ing the campaign is being watched 
with keen interest by insurance 
and advertising men alike—not 
that it is an experimental effort, 
but that it marks an appreciation 
of the value of advertising to 
overcome the definite problem of 
developing business at a minimum 
of selling costs. It is not unlikely 
that other insurance organizations 
will take their cue from the cam- 
paign of the Chicago Under- 
writers in the future. 
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Can the Advertising 
Value be Retained in a 
Changed Container? 


Suggestion Is Made That Com- 
bination of Tin and Fibre Would 
Accomplish the Purpose—Pack- 
age Would Then Retain the 
Appearance of an All-Tin Con- 
tainer 


Special Washington Correspondence. 
F Uncle Sam is enabled to shift 
to the fibre package any 
considerable proportion of the 
branded products in the lines 
which he has pronounced eligible 
the war may be held responsible for 


a far-reaching shake-up in packag- 


ing practice. Among the adver- 
tised lines for which fibre con- 
tainers are now “recommended” 
by the United States Department 
of Commerce there may be men- 
tioned marshmallow creams, dried 
fruits, preserves, mincemeat, rel- 
ishes, pickles, deviled ham and 
chicken, vinegar, dry and prepared 
mustard, olives, etc. In the case 
of most of the above-mentioned 
items the official recommendation 
presumably refers only to the use 
of fibre containers by retailers 
who have purchased from manu- 
facturers or producers in bulk. 
However, Uncle Sam seems will- 
ing to give the same advice to 
many producers or manufacturers 
who put out their products in 
packages designed -to carry 
through to the ultimate consumer 
and who have heretofore used tin 
or glass. 

Packaged products that have 
been specified at Washington as 
wholly acceptable in paper or fibre 
containers include coffee, tea, 
alum, baking powder, spices, rais- 
ins and prunes, etc., and pro- 
ducers who have been skeptical 
have been referred to the suc- 
cess attained in the marketing of 
House of Lords Tea in paper bags 
lined with tinfoil—a form of 
package pronounced attractive as 
well as moisture-proof, 

Federal specialists who believe 
that revolutionizing packaging 
practice would serve our war 
needs have also pointed out to 


advertisers in some lines the ad- 
vantage in cost to be attained by 
fibre containers as compared with 
tin—an advantage, perhaps cal- 
culated to counterbalance some of 
the rising costs of production and 
aid in enabling the producer to 
stick to a familiar advertised 
price. Tobacco is a_ product 
which the Government experts in- 
sist could just as well go to con- 
sumers in paper or fibre containers 
as in tins and other lines specified 
as perfectly adapted to enclosure 
in fibre include lye, cleansers, soap 
powders, shoe polishes, metal pol- 
ishes, soaps and shaving prepara- 
tions, dry drugs and chemicals 
and toilet articles such as talcum 
powder. 

Naturally, the Government au- 
thorities do not expect that the 
ordinary type of fibre container 
will suffice for some of the new 
uses that have been proposed. 
What they have in mind, in most 
instances, is a fibre container 
coated with paraffin which is 
chemically inert or possibly with 
the paraffin baked into the paper 
material—a type of construction 
that is claimed to render a con- 
tainer not only air-tight but like- 
wise proof against leakage. While 
the Federal boosters play up the 
low cost of fibre containers, the 
opportunity to print directly on 
the outside of the package, and 
the “non-refillable” character of a 
fibre package, they had _ to 
face the objections of not a few 
advertisers who are loath to relin- 
quish the good will built upon the 
style and shape of a familiar tin 
container. 

For such contingencies the Fed- 
eral experts propose the fibre con- 
tainer fitted with tin top and bot- 
tom, an economical container that 
when labeled has the appearance 
of an all-tin can and thus begets 
“advertising as usual” while aiding 
in the conservation of tin and sav- 
ing money for the advertiser, both 
on the first cost of the containers 
and by reason of the lighter ship- 
ping weight. 


Bunte Brothers, manufacturing con- 
fectioners of Chicago, have appointed 
Vanderhoof & Co., of that city, as their 
advertising agents. 





Advocates Annual Appropriation 
for Library Advertising 


Librarian States That Successful Advertising Policies of Business World 
Should Be Adopted by Large City Libraries 


By Henry E. Legler 


Librarian, Chicago Public Library. 


CCEPTING the authority of 

the New York World, there 
were in the United States on the 
first day of the year sixty-nine 
cities having each a population 
in excess of 100,000. With one 
exception, all of them possess a 
public library. The combined pop- 
ulations of these municipalities 
give a total of 27,056,000, or near- 
ly a third of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States. 

How many of these residents 
do the libraries reach directly or 
remotely? 

How many fail to use the li- 
brary for lack of opportunity; 
how many from disinclination? 
how many for want of knowl- 
edge concerning its resources and 
possibilities ? 

While authentic or even defi- 
nite statistics are wanting in this 
particular, it is entirely within 
the facts to say that not to ex- 
ceed 20 per cent of the inhabi- 
tants of any given community use 
a public library regularly, and for 
a general average, embracing the 
sixty-nine cities referred to, per- 
haps 10 per cent would be a near- 
er approximation. If it is con- 
ceded that a public library can be 
helpful to anyone able to read, it 
is evident that herein lies a prob- 
lem two-fold in tendency. 

Either the resources of the in- 
stitution are woefully insufficient, 
or it fails to make those resources 
known to its possible users. 

An analysis of the several local 
situations can be derived only 
from a study of the units, but 
perhaps a general view of the 
situation may be obtained by sta- 
tistical reference to one of the 
larger cities—Chicago. Here the 
population of 2,511,822 may be 


Address before the Public Library 
Advertising and Publicity Conference, 
Chicago. 
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divided as follows: Library users, 
457,945; non-users, 2,053,877. 

Of the 458,000 listed as users, 
307,945 are registered borrowers, 
the others being users of cards 
by proxy, employing the passports 
of other members of the families. 
The 2,054,000 persons represented 
by the term non-users may be 
classified roughly as _ follows: 
Under six years of age, 320,000; 
illiterate, 80,000; no time to read, 
300,000; no desire or opportunity 
to read, 500,000; others not served 
by the library, 854,000. 

It will thus be seen that, making 
due allowance for the numbers 
unable or disinclined to use the 
library, there remain 854,000 per- 
sons in one city alone whose po- 
tential use of the library is un- 
satisfied. Maintaining the same 
ratio for other cities of the sixty- 
nine, this would leave 9,000,000 
possible patrons of libraries in 
these cities for whom the library 
does not practically exist. 


HOW CAN THE LIBRARY REACH ITS 
PROSPECTIVE MARKET? 


The basic problem of the large- 
city library systems, therefore, re- 
solves itself into ways and means 
of reaching nine million additional 
men and women in all walks of 


life. It may be assumed with- 
out argument that the library de- 
sires to serve them, and possess 
material of service to them. 
Wherein, then, lies the lack? 

In the first place, it is doubtful 
if there is a single existing li- 
brary in the list of sixty-nine 
which, without additional financial 
support, would be in a position 
to give adequate service to its 
people, were all of these to re- 
spond to an invitation to use the 
library. Grudging and insufficient 
support of libraries does not 
make for efficiency. 
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$1000 in the Packets 
of Your Pants 


is better than a million in 


somebody else’s. And yet some 
of you fellows, hard-headed and shrewd in 
most other matters, are dribbling out dollars by 
hundreds and thousands that you could just as well 
keep in your own pants pockets, 


Alfred C. Fuller of the Fuller 


Brush Company, Hartfort, Conn., 
hasfound out the way. He doesn’ t dribble 


any dollars away, for he wants them himself. Read 
what he says: 


“Our Multigraph has saved us between one 
thousand and fifteen hundred dollars each 
year on printing work alone, 

“We print on our Multigraph about forty 
different forms, including circular matter 
with cuts, as well as forms for factory and 
sales records, There really seems to be no 
end of things the Multigraph can do. 


And remember that isn’t all. 


In addition to the dollars the Multi- 
graph saves it’sa BUSINESS CREATOR. 
It builds up your business. It makes two customers 
grow where one grew before. It increases your orders 
and increases their size. It adds a new stimulus to 
your entire organization. Send us the coupon and 
we'll tell you just how it will fit in your business. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 














The Multigraph THE MULTIGRAPH 

Senior is $715 to 1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
$765—M ulti- . 

graph Junior, If the Multigraph will fit in my 
handdriven.$180 — pysiness tell me how. 

and up. Easy 
payments. ? . 
Our Line is 





ee 


(i as 





Street Address 


Town 


Get MU/L TILRAPIT 
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MERICAN 
(MNO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional] 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 











This will 


interest you 


—that is, if you have some high-class 
business in hand and have the ability 
to develop new business. An unusual 
opportunity awaits you in a New Yerk 
agency of highest financial standing 
where your personality and individual- 
ity will count and where you can be- 
come a factor. You will have all the 
money and service backing and co- 
operation necessary to develop any busi- 
ness your ability may be able to create. 
If you are the man, address 


“T.W.,” Box 4, Printers’ Ink 

















J.M.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for 47 
Advertisers. Congdon dt data 


on which te base permanent 
advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW. YORK 
pies cicanted Murray Hill 4394 


GUMMED Wak 


Y on Si 0 Wis 
por foe Fare OME 


eure prompt delivery of your mail and express chip 
asnnog oof ting the nome ond oddeeee of the the consignee 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
dd. our typewriter Gummed 
pape thyaga cca Load sgh ecosomical than the 
old etyle fist and loose label. Buy your gummed labels of 
gumme epecialiots. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT LASS. CABINET CO. 


ACK, Pres. 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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Too often the library is re- 
garded as a show-place for vis- 
itors, rather than as a dynamic 
force affecting every interest of 
a community and capable of fos- 
tering the business interests as 
well as the cultural elements of 
the people. Unfortunately, the 
traditional theory still survives to 
some extent and in some quarters 
that a library exists chiefly to 
furnish flabby fiction and mushy 
juvenile literature. 

An excellent kind of advertis- 
ing which a library can effect is 
to demonstrate its service as an 
efficient asset of the municipality, 
and this, generally, it is doing to 
as great an extent as its means 
will permit. Library extension, 
therefore, is a term whose mean- 
ing now embraces numerous ac- 
tivities: home circulation, read- 
ing-rooms and miscellaneous ref- 
erence work are supplemented by 
specialized forms of library aid 
such as may be found in divi- 
sions of technology, music, pat- 
ents, books for blind, children’s 
rooms with their special activi- 
ties, including story hours, muni- 
cipal reference bureaus, business- 
house deposits, school collections, 
special exhibits in graphic form 
and numerous kindred activities. 

In making these facilities 
known the methods usually em- 
ployed are, however, less efficient 
than the service offered, being de- 
pendent largely upon the good- 
natured willingness of the local 
newspapers for mention, the issu- 
ance of leaflets and bulletins in 
limited quantity and of uncertain 
distribution and special local dis- 
plays which appeal to the regular 
patrons, but do not reach the 
thousands who never enter the 
doors of the institution or its 
branches. 

If the average public library 
were in business competition with 
similar concerns, and existence or 
prosperity were dependent upon 
its ability to attract the greatest 
amount of patronage possible, no 
doubt the present haphazard 
methods of advertising would be 
displaced by publicity methods as 
systematic in application as 
are present methods of catalog- 
ing and classification of its books. 
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Advertising There is one 
aS a Measure most important 
of National ‘2°tor_ that the 


Government is 
Defense neglecting to 


utilize in the mobilization of our 
resources to win the war. At a 
time when labor, capital, men, 
women and children—even Na- 
ture herself—are being urged to 
greater productivity than ever 
before, one potent force is being 
passed by. This force is adver- 
tising—the sort of advertising 
that would be secured from a 
coherent, co-ordinated campaign 
to all of the people. 

The first issue of Liberty 
Bonds was over-subscribed 50 per 
cent without this kind of adver- 
tising, although this was accom- 
plished only by the hardest kind 
of effort on the part of bankers 
and bond salesmen, who gave 


their best efforts without thought 
of any reward save patriotic duty 
well performed. The second is- 
sue, to be offered October Ist, 
may be sold in similar manner 
But what of the tremendous offer- 
ings that are to follow? These 
will be borrowings that stagger 
the imagination. To float them, 
the support of every loyal citi- 
zen of the land will be needed. 
The larger centers of population 
bought more than their propor- 
tionate share of the first issue, 
largely because the war has not 
yet become a personal burden to 
the inhabitants of some of the 
smaller towns and rural districts. 

It is necessary to bring home 
to everybody that this country is 
engaged in a gigantic struggle 
and that these loans are vital if 
we are to win. It is necessary 
to tell what a Liberty Bond is— 
with all the publicity the bonds 
have received, there are persons 
who believe, even now, that they 
are being asked to give money 
outright to the Government 
Moreover, there are men who 
must be shown why they must 
invest in a four per cent Liberty 
Bond rather than in a six per cent 
mortgage. If the war loans were 
to fail, all other securities would 
be depreciated to an extent that 
cannot be estimated. 
said, indeed, that life would not 
be worth the living were we to 
be defeated in the war. 

An educational campaign of 
this nature cannot be successfully 
carried on in the news columns 
of the press. It has been proved 
that a series of displayed adver- 
tisements signed by a person in 
authority is far more convincing 
than is the same material in the 
form of “news.” The great pub- 
lic-service corporations no longer 
rely on the press agent to carry 
their message to the people—they 
buy space in which they can con- 
cisely state their case with as- 
surance that it will not be cen- 
sored or garbled. 

Advertising the bonds should 
be considered as a vital measure 
of national defense. On this high- 
er plane it ill becomes Congress 
to haggle over the questior 
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whether or not all the publica- 
tions of the country must be used. 
Printers’ INK does not believe 
that it is necessary to go to this 
extent in order to accomplish the 
results demanded, but if it is, 
by all means let the Treasury De- 
partment advertise in all the 
press. There are plenty of dis- 
interested men now working for 
the Government who know the 
power of advertising for Secre- 
tary McAdoo and Congress to 
consult on this score. Let them 
call on Edward N. Hurley, Julius 
kosenwald, Thomas A. Edison 
or Howard Coffin. These men 
will not be looked upon with 
suspicion by the Congressmen 
who throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at mention of the fact that 
the Saturday Evening Post gets 
$5,000 for a page of advertising 
in a single issue—not in fifty-two 
issues, as one Congressman 
thought was the case! Members 
of Congress would do well to 
ask men of this calibre to en- 
lighten them upon the subject of 
paid advertising. To show Con- 
gressmen the help- that advertis- 
ing would afford in selling the 
bonds, the American Press As- 
sociation has addressed a _ two- 
page advertisement to them in 
the Washington Times, which 
should have their unprejudiced 
consideration. ; 
We fear that the gentlemen at 
Washington have been prejudiced 
against the phrase “paid advertis- 
ing.” They may perhaps think 
that men in the advertising field, 
in urging the use of paid adver- 
tising in this campaign, are seek- 
ing their own interests. Let us 
assure Secretary McAdoo and 
mngressmen that advertising men 
are taking the stand they:do be- 
cause they know so thoroughly 
he nature of the instrument 
hich they are urging the Gov- 
‘rnment to use. Let Secretary 
McAdoo or let the Congressmen 
cad, instead of paid advertising, 
force which shall make the 
eds of the Government most 
uickly and effectively known.” 
‘uid advertising is such a force 
dthe only such force. If the ad- 
vertising is paid for, let us again 


explain to those Government offi- 
cials who must have the elements 
of the subject, a coherent cam- 
paign is assured. Shot is not in- 
effectively scattered as members 
of the Advertising Advisory 
Board said it was in the last cam- 
paign. 

Great Britain, some people 
think, owed her. salvation to the 
revolution of national viewpoint 
and the mobilization of national 
energies which followed paid ad- 
vertising planned by the best ad- 
vertising talent of England. Eng- 
land’s need was so great that she 
could not palter over whether all 
the press should be used or not. 
The very nation’s life was at 
stake and she over-rode little ob- 
stacles to achieve the desirable 
end of realizing her greatest fight- 
ing powers. 

Does Secretary McAdoo’s im- 
plied objection that, of course, he 
cannot use all the newspapers of 
the United States, indicate that 
he himself is not yet thoroughly 
awake to the crisis that confronts 
the country? Of course, that can’t 
be so. But if he is awake, why 
should he refrain from taking in 
hand the instrument whose su- 
perior efficiency is undenied? Let 
him answer that question frankly 
and openly, and then let him act 
in the nation’s interest as his find- 
ings dictate. 


An Editorial “We are not in- 


creasing our 
bya Mazda advertis- 

Prosperous ing we are sim- 

Corporation ply keeping up 
the pace which we have been fol- 
lowing for several years. I would 
not recommend an increase in ad- 
vertising in many lines, but I do 
very vigorously recommend 
against any let-down. I have 
often made the statement to our 
salesmen while discussing this 
subject, that ‘it is a whole lot 
easier for one to stay there than 
it is to get there.” If our agents 
will only appreciate this with re- 
spect to their own business, and 
recognize that they have arrived 
at their present position in their 
local community only through a 
struggle of many years, and that in 
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order to maintain their prestige 
in the community, they should 
keep up the fight, keep their 
names prominent before the pub- 
lic and their’ products well dis- 
played and well advertised, they 
will be able to retain their posi- 
tion, whereas any lack of effort 
on their part is bound to lose for 
them the prestige that the strug- 
gle has gained for them. 

“Our advertising and _ sales 
work is one in which we have hit 
a steady but aggressive pace, and 
we have not allowed an oversold 
factory condition to blind us to 
the fact that our present sales are 
not the result of the present 
year’s advertising or sales devel- 
opment work, but are the cumula- 
tive result of many years of this 
work.” 

The above is taken from a let- 
ter to Printers’ INK by N. H. 
Boynton, manager of the publicity 
department of the National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company, Cleveland. 

It must act as impressive testi- 
mony for any manufacturer who 
asks “Why advertise now?” 

Read it again: “It is a whole 
lot easier for one to stay there, 
than it is to get there.” 


INK 


Who Will Ad- Printers’ 
vertise Books 5 already dis- 


for Soldiers’ eg i eiae: 

Reading?  ilities which are 
inherent in the sale of goods for 
soldiers—not only the things 
bought by the soldier himself, but 
those purchased for him by 
friends. Already the advertising 
sections of newspapers, magazines 
and other mediums are sprin- 
kled with offerings of this char- 
acter made by alert American 
manufacturers. However, there 
are still tremendous opportunities 
facing the far-sighted advertiser ; 
it is more than likely that adver- 
tising history will be made in this 
field before the war is over. 

For instance, the experience of 
England records the fact that 
more than seven million books 
have been sent to the western 
front for the perusal of Mr. 
Thomas Atkins in his off-duty 


INK 


hours of ease. Not all of these, 
of course, are new books, and not 
all of them are privately supplied, 
but even so, there is no doubt that 
very many people have been buy- 
ing books to send to their friend; 
in France. And they are not a 
special kind of book, either. The 
soldier does not read “war litera- 
ture”; when he gets a few hours 
away from the trenches, he want 
to dodge the subject of war a 
completely as possible, and his 
preference is for the old stand- 
bys of literature, ranging all the 
way from Dickens and Thack- 
eray through Dumas and Conan 
Doyle down to Kipling, Steven- 
son, and such gentle humorists as 
W. W. Jacobs, with a good many 
serious books on the elements of 
science, etc., thrown in. 

There is certainly an oppor- 
tunity here for American pub- 
lishers. Thousands of persons in 
this country will presently be buy- 
ing books for soldiers, and they 
will not all be members of the 
orthodox book-buying class, eith- 
er. They will be looking for titles 
of suitable books to send across 
the water; some of them would 
probably be glad to buy a whole 
group of books at a time, a “Sol- 
dier’s Pocket Library,” selected 
by the publisher as suiting the lit- 
erary taste of the average healthy 
young American. If the publish- 
er’s selling price included the cost 
of delivery to the recipient some- 
where in France, it would prob- 
ably lessen the “sales resistance” 
greatly. Books for this purpose 
would, of course, not need to be 
specially printed or bound; the 
only requisite would be that they 
are well advertised. In the past, 
publishers’ advertising — with 
some notable exceptions, has been 
much criticized both as to quality 
and quantity. If the opportunity 
here suggested is a real one, the 
publisher who will most profit by 
it must be not only prompt, but 
courageous in laying his plans. 


Fenn H. Hossick has resigned from 
the advertising department of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, to become assistant to Ellis J. 
Travers, advertising manager of _ the 
Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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RURAL and URBAN 


Farm incomes for 1916 totalled over 
$1 3,000,000,000. 

The income for 1917 will show a 
big increase. 


WoMAN’s WorLD 


has 70% of its subscribers 
in this rural field and 
off ers an opportunity to the - 


manufacturer to dominate 


this wealthy market. 















































The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


H ALF the success of some bril- 
liant copy men lies, the School- 
master believes, in their power 
to say an unpleasant thing in a 
tactful way, so that it arouses 
a minimum of resistance. Take, 
for instance, the advertising of 
some of the _ correspondence 
schools. The task of the men 
who prepare copy for these insti- 
tutions is to arouse ambition in 
the breast of the reader to train 
himself for a bigger, better place 
in the business world. Yet if the 
copy so much as hinted that at 
present the reader is only a poor 
worm who amounts to nothing 
at all, so much resentment would 
be engendered that the advertis- 
ing would fail miserably. By 
tactful emphasis on the other side 
of the picture—by ignoring the 
unpleasant aspect of things—the 
copy writer “gets by.” 

A friend of the Schoolmaster’s 
who returned the other day from 
Paris tells him an amusing anec- 
dote of an advertiser—an Ameri- 
can advertiser, at that—whose 
copy in French publications 
missed fire just because it did 
not possess the fine art of ignor- 
ing the unpleasant side of a situa- 
tion. This advertiser sells a com- 
pound for building flesh, which 
is considerably patronized by 
women who feel that an addi- 
tion to their corporeal substance 
would increase their charms. 

* * * 


The copy in French papers had 
at least the merit of being frank. 
It opened with a declaration to 
the general effect that a skinny 
woman is the acme of repulsive- 
ness, illustrating this remark by 
a picture of a lady who was un- 
deniably thin and unbelievably 
ugly. Then the copy went on to 
explain that no woman need suf- 
fer longer, etc., etc. 

Unfortunately, the advertiser 
had overlooked one very impor- 
tant fact. Just now to be thin 
is the fashion in Paris. For one 


thing, the war rations are not 
1 





such as permit anyone to main- 
tain an excessive embonpoint; 
and, anyhow, corpulence or even 
over-plumpness seems somehow 
out of tune with the spirit of 
the times. Therefore, thousands 
of women promptly wrote in to 
the editors of the papers protest- 
ing indignantly against the impu- 
tation in this advertising. The 
letters were very much alike: the 
writer was a lady; she was thin; 
yet she certainly did not consider 
herself ugly; her devoted hus- 
band could also testify on the 
subject; and why did the editor 
permit his subscribers to be in- 
sulted in this fashion? Ma foi! 
* x 


For an example of supreme 
tact in handling a somewhat sim- 
ilar and equally dangerous sub- 
ject, perhaps no better example 
could be found than the current 
campaign of the H. W. Gossard 
Co. in marketing its corsets. How 
easy it would have been to write 
copy which declared that “Your 
figure is not what it ought to be 
—improve it with a Gossard cor- 
set.” Instead, the company brings 
balm to troubled souls, not to 
speak of pouring oil on stormy 
waters, by declaring that there are 
nine ideal figures, to wit: the 
ideal average, the ideal tall slen- 
der, ideal short slender, ideal tall 
heavy, and (oh, diplomatic copy 
man!) ideal short, heavy figure! 
—as well as ideal large-below- 
the-waist figure, ideal short- 
waisted and ideal curved-back 
figure. No longer need Madame 
“view with alarm” the approach 
of something akin to dumpiness; 
she is merely changing from ideal 
short slender to ideal large below 
the waist. And this is all per- 
fectly legitimate, too; the Gos- 
sard company’s advertising is il- 
lustrated with photographs which 
show indisputably that Annette 
Kellerman’s is not the only exist- 
ing type. The idea has common 
sense and hygiene on its side, and 


, illustrates nicely the desirability 
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Why This Man Doesn’t 
Buy Educator Shoes— 


He was “sold” through display 
advertising. 

Those broad-toed Educators 
were just what his sore feet 
wanted, 

; i , But he didn’t need shoes just 
i ecuithariin rs mi a 

PENINSULAR ; Later on he did. 

He remembered about the Ed- 
STATE BANK ucator. He asked his dealer for 
them but he didn’t keep them. 
He tried another place. They 
couldn’t tell him where to get them. 

He looked up and down the 
street but he couldn’t find an 
Educator sign. 

Yes, he could have got the dealer’s name from the factory. 

oa this man was only human. He went back and just asked for 
shoes. 

And all the time there was an Educator dealer two blocks up the street, 
but he had no Flexlume sign. 

Your dealers are losing hundreds of sales the same way. 

Tie your national advertising to the dealer’s door by a Flexlume sign. 

Flexlumes are day signs as well as night signs—clear-cut letters of raised 
white glass standing out from a dark background. They give maximum 
results both by day and night and the cost is small. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has'standardized on Flexlumes— 
every one knows where to find the Western Union. 

The Standard Oil Co. uses them. So do the United Cigar Stores and 
Hood Tire dealers. 











































Send in this coupon with your name and ad- 
dress written in the margin and get the four- 
colored Flexlume book ee ee 
Day.” It shows Flexlumes. ge 


Flexlume Sign Co. 
1439-1446 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributors 
The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 

Pacific Coast Distributors 


Electric Products Corporation, 
112 West 16th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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We want a District 
Representative in 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 

to answer inquiries and 

call on National Adver- 
tisers regarding 


ANIMATED TRAILER 
FILMS 
The New Dealer’s Help 


Manhattan Slide & Film Co., Inc. 
“Trailers that Lead’’ 
118 East 28th Street, New York City 
































Export Trade Counsel 


L. de LEOPOLD 


International Commerce 


Association 
47 W. 34th STREET, NEW YORK 























PETERSON 


& DEAN 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


MICHIGAN 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


It is easy to spend the appropria- 
tion, but to invest it with profit to 
the advertiser requires merchandis- 
ing judgment. 
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of creeping up on the public “on 
its blind side,” without arousing 
unnecessary prejudice against 
your proposition through lack of 
tact. 

*x* * * 


Russell, writing in 
Printers’ INK recently of the 
difference between the British 
and American people, remarked: 
“What commands confidence in 
the United States only excites 
suspicion here. We are a pro- 
foundly suspicious people. Ameri- 
cans are the most credulous in 
the world.” ° 

There are many things which 
indicate that what Mr. Russell 
says has been true of Americans 
in the past—for example, the 
statement which appeared lately 
to the effect that we spend 
$1,000,000 a day for “stocks” and 
other so-called “securities” which 
are not worth the paper they are 
printed on. At the same time, 
there are straws in the current 
showing that America is begin- 
ning to open its eyes at last, and 
that we are changing from a na- 
tion of reckless spendthrifts to 
one which expends its money as 
shrewdly as it knows how. 

* * x 


Thomas 


For instance, the Schoolmaster 
dropped in to pay a call at the 
home of a young married couple, 
the other evening, and was inter- 
ested to see the catalogue of one 
of the big Chicago mail-order 
companies lying on a table. “I 
didn’t know that you patronized 
the catalogue houses,” he _ re- 
marked. 

“We don’t, as a rule,” the 
housewife said. “That catalogue 
serves another purpose, and a 
very useful one, too. When I 
am planning to buy anything 
which is quite expensive—more 
than just a casual purchase—and 
I don’t know what is a fair price 
to pay for the article in question, 
I look it up in the catalogue and 
find out what this company sells 
it for. Then when I enter stores 
downtown, I have a standard of 
judgment.” 

In fact, this lady explained, the 
mail-order catalogue has been a 
sort of college education in mer- 
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chandising for her. 
was married she had _ never 
bought many things for the home, 
and was ignorant of prevailing 
standards of price in connection 
with almost every article of 
household equipment. By check- 
ing up the prices in the catalogue 
she speedily found out how much 
she needed to pay, and was ina 
position to resist the shopkeeper 
who tried—as now and again one 
will—to take advantage of her 
youth and inexperience. 
x ok Ok 


Speaking of mail-order houses, 
the Schoolmaster was reminded 
again the other day of the lesson 
of thoroughness which can _ be 
learned by any business man who 
takes the trouble to study their 
methods. After all that has been 
published about the necessity of 
careful packing of goods for for- 
eign shipment, you would think 
every exporter would have 
learned that lesson by heart; but 
it seems that such is not the case. 
A friend of the Schoolmaster 
who has just returned from several 
years’ residence in China, reports 
that the Chicago catalogue houses | 
are among the very few Ameri- 
can exporting companies which 
can be trusted absolutely to pack 
the goods they ship so that they 
will come through to the recipient 
in the Far East in good condition. | 
For that reason the white people | 
in the Orient have formed the | 
habit of buying goods by mail | 
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European 
Agency 


London House, with good or- 
ganization, is open to act as 
buying and selling agents for 
any article that can be adver- 
tised in Great Britain and 
France after the war. Pay- 
ments against documents in 
New York. Correspondence in- 
vited now. Address Chairman, 
Kingsway Commercial Associa- 
tion, Ltd., Windsor House, 
Kingsway, London, Cc. 





(Eng.). 
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Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “PRinTERS’ Unk” 











LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
A“‘ireulation” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation , te £4. ine Sates 
ka, I Bog wy order named. 


All subscriptions paid in advance, 
Flat rate, 35¢e. 























The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


e e e 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 























For sound business counsel wits Heegstra 





H. Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 












































Gaumuned 
Labels— 


If your local printer makes 
your Gummed Labels ‘you 
undoubtedly pay too much 
for them, and hesides, you get inferior 
labels. Why not let us make the next 
lot? We are SPECIALISTS in 


GUM M FD Address Labels and 


Advertising Stickers 


New Catalogue “R” on request. Write NOW 








Back Copies of Printers’ Ink 


Binders will help keep your files complete. 
Single binders 65c. each, parcel post charges 
paid; 55c. each, in quantities, plus postage. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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ST. JOSEPHS-BLATT | 


SAINT BENEDICT, OREGON 


Founded 1888—Reaches Rural and City | 


Population all over the Union 
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from other American firms with 
the request that these goods be 
sent to Chicago to be packed by 
one of the catalogue houses for 
reshipment with one of their or- 
ders to the Orient. It must be 
rather a bitter pill for some 
world-famous New York store to 
be obliged to send its goods to 
Chicago to be repacked for ship- 
ment to China; but everything 
else has to stand aside for ef- 
ficiency. The Schoolmaster’s 
friend reports, incidentally that 
the business the catalogue houses 
are doing in the Orient is already 
very large, and is growing at a 
rapid rate. 


Campaign of New Auto Acces- 
sory 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, is launching a 
campaign involving the use of illumi- 
nated bulletins in about twenty cities. 
The campaign will advertise Imperial 
Primers, a device for priming automo- 
bile engines in cold weather and dur- 
ing the “gasoline conservation” move- 
ment wherever high test fuel is diffi- 
cult to obtain. A magazine campaign 
is also being prepared by Mallory, 
Mitchell & Faust, of Chicago. 





Joins “Nugent’s” Advertising 
Department 


Harry B. Tove, formerly of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., and for the past year 
advertising manager and editor of The 
Notion & Novelty Review and _ asso- 
ciate editor of The Corset & Underwear 
Review, has become affiliated with the 
advertising department of Nugent’s The 
Garment Weekly, New York. 





R. G. Johnson in Honolulu 


R. G. Johnson, Chicago manager of 
the Merchants’ Trade Journal, Des 
Moines, Ia., has gone to Honolulu for 
sixty days, where he will attempt to 
recover from the effects of a railroad 
accident he was in some time ago. H. 
C. Lee, formerly of the Fairchild pub- 
lications, will have charge of Mr. John- 
son’s work during his absence. 








Canadian Manufacturer’s 
Appointment 


Fred Darby has been appointed ad- 
omeinns manager of the Waterous En- 
gine orks Co., Ltd., of Brantford, 
Can. He has been assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Beatty Bros., Ltd., of 
Fergus, Ont., and was formerly asso- 
ciated with Toronto newspapers. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 





Editorial representatives wanted in 
every city in the country by prominent 
trade paper publishing house. Give par- 
ticulars. Box 944, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Business manager for weekly 
industrial magazine. One who is com- 
petent to handle both advertising and 
circulation. Location Chicago. Good 
opening. Address, stating experience, 
age, salary, Box 943, care Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Position in an advertising 
office by young man, with sound adver- 
tising ideas. Good layouts and business- 
getting copy prepared. Also some busi- 
ness experience. Ambitious and ener- 
getic. An exceptional young man look- 
ing for an opportunity. Address Box 
926, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


To handle as a side line our complete 
line of INDESTRUCTIBLE signs for 
roads, streets and advertising. Our 
“NO PARKING” standard will sell 
anywhere. Send for complete catalogue 
and _ samples. INDESTRUCTIBLE 
SIGN CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


YOUNG MAN 


Are you willing to work industriously 
for a few years as clerk in the sales 
department of an old established firm, 
to train for a lucrative outside selling 
position later. State age (between 18 
and 20), experience and qualifications. 
Knowledge of typewriting preferred. 
Box 927, care Printers’ Ink. 


District Field Sales Manager to hire 
and train new men in the sale of our 
line of specialty paints and plastic roof- 
ings, sold mostly to the consuming trade. 
Line requires hiring of specialty sales- 
men, used to hard work, and good 
closers. Big money and excellent op- 
portunity for the right man. State age 
and past experience in full detail, other- 
wise no application will be considered. 
Also advise salary you will start with. 
The Garland Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAN TE D 
SALES MANAGER 


An old established Company manufac- 
turing a nationally known product em- 
ploying over forty salesmen offers an 
opportunity for a high grade Sales 
Manager of proven ability to introduce 
advanced selling methods and stimulate 
sales. Must be capable of earning a 
large salary and ambitious to earn more. 
Previous experience in selling scales, 
safes, cash registers or similar lines 
desirable but not absolutely necessary. 
No application will be considered unless 
previous record shows necessary quali- 
fications. Correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. Address Box 922, care 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Wanted—An experienced editor for 
weekly magazine circulating among 
manufacturers, railroad men and finan- 
cial men. Must be able to plan features 
and write strong editorials. Good, per- 
manent position and good salary. Loca- 
tion Chicago. Address Box 942, care 
Printers’ Ink, stating trade paper ex- 
perience, age and salary. 


WANTED 


Copy and makeup editor for national 
magazine of highest character. Not 
only technically expert but soundly 
educated and widely informed. Prefer- 
ably not under 35, several years happily 
married, with high ideals of citizenship, 
marriage and the home. Not just a 
“job.” A permanent, progressive posi- 
tion for a man of sound body, clean 
mind, good habits, tact and judgment, 
who will make the most of an unusual 
opportunity to fit himself for responsi- 
bilities in a big organization. Full de- 
— please. Box 921, care Printers’ 
nk. 


DRAFTED 
SOLICITORS 


The kind of service you personally gave 
your accounts will be continued if you 
leave them in our hands. We are ready 
to make you an exceptional proposition, 
one that will continue you with a good 
income and protect your future. We 
are a growing agency. The executives 
are men of reputation. We are doing 
splendid business with national and 
retail accounts. Letters treated in con- 
fidence. Box 928, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


A Real Salesman 


By a well-established and progressive 
manufacturer of electrical household 
specialties located in Middle West. 
Our products are handled by the lead- 
ing dept., drug and electrical stores of 
the country. A National Advertising 
Campaign starts very shortly. Although 
we have broad distribution, there is still 
some virgin territory in which we want 
high-grade representation. For a sales- 
man of exceptional ability there is a rare 
opportunity here. We prefer men who 
do not care to limit their possibilities in 
working on anything but a straight com- 
mission basis, although to the right man 
we will extend the privileges of a suit- 
able drawing account. If you are look- 
ing for an out-of-the-ordinary oppor- 
tunity, write us at once, giving full par- 
ticulars, references, etc., in first letter, 
which, of course, will be treated in strict 
confidence. Address, President, Box 
941, care Printers Ink. 
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A small but long-established agency has 
opening for a man or woman who can 
write strong short copy. State experi- 
ence and salary. Box 949, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





WANTED AN 


AEROPLANE 


MONTHLY 


Or a plan and an editor; or another 
class or trade publication in a field 
with good prospects for development. 
Editor or Manager may retain an_in- 
terest. Address 918, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING AND SERVICE 
SALESMAN WANTED 

There is an unusual opportunity for a 
high grade Salesman to represent the 
advertising department of a prominent 
export publication, world wide in its 
scope and service. Need not necessar- 
ily be an advertising solicitor. Sales- 
men in other lines are successful in 
this work. Leads and full co-operation. 
This is a most desirable connection and 
has possibilities sufficient to satisfy any 
man of ambition, energy and foresight- 
edness. If you are a real salesman, no 
matter what line you have been in, 
— for particulars. Address, D. 

, 2.0. Box 322, N. Y. wand N. Y. 





Niveau Salesmen 








Selling ability, coupled with 
character, will secure travel- 
ing salesmen’s position with 
leading house of its kind, 
placing advertising services 
with retail druggists. Several 
territories open. Chance for 
permanent connection and 
good income. Must be will- 
ing to travel year round- 
Knowledge of advertising 
salesmanship and drug trade 
conditions desirable. Write, 
giving age, experience, etc. 
Box 950, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Solicitor 


Small, fast-growing agency of leading 
reputation wants young man to sell ad- 
vertising matter in booklet and display 
department. Unusual opportunity for 
ambitious young man with printing, 
lithography or college paper experience 
to learn the advertising business. Will 
be given chance to do general advertis- 
ing soliciting with its larger rewards 
as soon as sufficiently experienced. Lib- 
eral compensation. Give history in de- 
tail with proof of ability to sell. Box 
952, care Prnters’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 








by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 
IDEAS. Study the best selling and 


advertising ideas in America. We clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all principal 
cities. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, el 


For Sale—Label and Color Printing 
plant in large eastern city. Established 
thirty years. Equipment modern and 
kept up to date. Worth approximately 
$25,000. Owner retires from business. 
Box 920, care Printers’ Ink. 


| ¢ a Sheet Posts R11. 
th Barnes Co. 


PRINTING PLANT 

FOR SALE. Eastern city. 

Complete equipment _ highest 

grade work; 18 presses, Bindery, 

Monotypes. Sales approximate 

$150,000 a year. Owner about 

to retire. Plant investment 

over $100,000. Will sell plant 

only for $25,000; good will on 

fair basis; great opportunity 

for large corporation to annex 

a “private” printing plant and 

enough outside profitable busi- 

ness to maintain low overhead. 

A bargain for some one want- 

ing a thoroughly organized 

plant. Address “Private,’’ Box 

929, care Printers’ Ink. 

POSITIONS WANTED 

A SEASONED EXECUTIVE 
Accustomed to taking initiative and re- 
sponsibility. Experience covers thor- 
oughly © sales, advertising, ar 
credits, office management. Box 933, P. I 



























Sales—C redit—Office—Transportation 


EXECUTIVE 


Desires new connections. Age 34. 
Address M., Box 919, care Printers’ Ink. 


Writer of Unusually interesting copy 
employed on Ad-Service staff of large 
Met. Daily, wants connection with Man- 
ufacturer or Agency. Four years’ expe- 
rience. Age 28. Draft exemp. Fine 
health. Gilt-edge references. Box 951. 


House Organs, Trade Papers, Adver- 
tisers:—Writer doing editorials; adver- 
tising matter; humor; _ interviews; 
verse; specifically applied articles sales- 
manship; original window display; can 
serve another client. Work by mail or 
remove to Philadelphia. O. K. Rush, 
901 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 











Wanted—Position in an _ advertising 
office by young man, with sound adver- 
tising ideas. Good layouts and business- 
getting copy prépared. Also some busi- 
ness experience. Ambitious and ener- 
getic. An exceptional young man look- 
ing for an opportunity. Address Box 
926, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor Manager—highly 
jualified from extensive experience and 
acquaintance, successful record, seeks 
»pening for betterment on general or 
lass publication. Best credentials; cor- 
respondence confidential. Box 945, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

SELLING—Seventeen_ years’ success 
making sales grow. Experienced sales 
ind advertising manager, age 36, mar- 
ried. Now employed, but desires to 
make change. My past will sell you my 
future. Send for details. Box 923, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


| EXPERT LAYOUT MAN —thor- 








ough printer; knows typographic 
design. Proofreader. Can man- 
age efficiently and economically 
printing production for advertising 
house or large user of printing. 
Box 946, care Printers’ i. 








Wish immediate connection with | some 
wideawake daily as ,advertising man- 
ager. Twelve years’ experience. in 
newspaper advertising. snpnatte and 
an energetic business producer. Salary 
not less than $2500 per year. Address 
‘““Wideawake,”” Box 934, care P. I. 


MANAGER—CIRCULATION 
I have ideas, ability and eight years 
publishing and circulation experience to 
offer a young magazine with possibili- 
ties. Moderate salary to begin—future 
based _on results. Box 935, care. P...1. 





A young “man that can give a good ac- ac- 
count of himself, 24 years old. Three 
ae advertising training, now at 
N University. Wide knowledge of 
ake layouts, cuts and copy. Good 
correspondent. Salary moderate. Ex- 
empt from draft. Box 931, care P. I. 


SOME AGENCY 

Or firm there is who needs an experi- 
enced copywriter and layout man with 
practical knowledge of a on 
ning, catalogue work, etc. as also 
House Organs, Trade Papers, Adver- 
had department store experience. Is 
active, energetic, deep thinker, good 
business habits. Desire greater oppor, 
tunity than present position affords. 
Middle west preferred. Box 930, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


Experienced in handling men, having 
successfully organized the administra- 
tive as well as the mechanical depart- 
ments of a large manufacturing rr. 
and developed the sales end o 
business so that the plant is today prac- 
tically filled up with contract work to 
its full capacity, desires to make a 
change. Age 32, married. Box 948, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


FARM PAPER 
SOLICITOR 


with unusual experience in middle west 
wishes to join the organization of a 
good farm paper. 

Publication does not necessarily need 
to be the biggest in its field, but one 
that is financially able to make progress. 
Can make immediate connection. 

Printers’ Ink, 940. 
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EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 

OPEN FOR POSITION 
For several years I traveled through 
the South for a very successful North- 
ern corporation. Left on account of 
raw materials situation. Have Position 
now, but want better one. Am in my 
twenties and can prove myself. X. Y. 
Z., Box 937, care Printers’ Ink. 


Woman Who Understands Folks 


being college graduate, housekeeper, 
teacher, stenographer, and _ secretary, 
writes interesting, newsy bits. Wants 
opportunity along editorial lines, or 
writing advertising copy, appealing to 
feminine interests. Box 925, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


e e . 
Advertising Engineer 
Graduate engineer with broad 
experience in all branches of 
technical advertising, as well as 
practical engineering experi- 
ence, is well-fitted to solve tech- 
nical advertising and sales-pro- 
motion problems. Address Box 
939, care Printers’ Ink. 


BUYER OF PRINTING AND SUP- 
PLIES—Young man (33), knows print- 
ing, paper, engraving, binding, etc. 
Capable of purchasing these materials 
to advantage; present position printing 
office covers estimating, purchasing, sell- 
ing and advertising work. Would wel- 
come opportunity to perform various 
duties; executive ability. Box 938, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Successful Advertising 
Woman 


seeks connection with New York or 
Chicago adv. agency. Unusual record 
in big middle west department store. 
Former metropolitan newspaper writer. 
Supplementary course in advertising 
at eastern university. Is creative and 
enthusiastic, with the point of view 
that makes the difference between the 
real advertising man and a mere copy 
writer. Willing to make salary con- 
cession where opportunity is (not was 
or will be). Box 936, care Printers’ Ink. 


Ce ae 
You 


who are looking for an experi- 
enced, aggressive man to handle 
sales, please get in touch with me. 
I am in the thick of the fight, 
know my business and can prove 
It. 

Have a fair amount of common 
sense, can handle men and am not 
afraid of a hard job. 

Will you open the way for a 
mutual “size up”? Box 932, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Number 5 


Buying advertising intelligently 


The A. B. C. was the first step forward, in guaranteeing quantity of circula- 
tions. Scribner’s Magazine has taken the next big step by guaranteeing 
quality of its circulation, by rendering credit-rating reports on 12/2% of its 
subscription list. 
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6-20-17. 








Seribeer's Kagazine, 
Fifth Ave & 46th St. 
bew York City. 
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Gentlemen: 












Please send to us, in further reference 
to our recent letter to vou, “ive copies of your 
June Megezine, containing Wr. Noolley's article 

om Advertising, "The Silert Voice”, will be ep- 

preciated. P Fe 
Thenking vou to give this your prompt at- 
tention, eending us invoice covering the sare, ne 

beg to remain, 


AA 


Yours most obediently, 
LEONARD FOOLER SYSTEM, 


P eres; 
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ARCHITECTURE 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTURAL MONTHLY 


WILLIAM WELLES BOSWORTH, Harriman Bank Building, New York, says: 
“1 congratulate Charles Scribner's Sons in having taken over ‘Architecture.’ It 
ought to argue well for both publication and for the architectural profession. 
The paper has achieved a reputation amongst us for doing better justice than any 
other publication to our work, and I know that this reputation will be aug- 
mented rather than diminished by this new change in its management.” 























soc. a Copy 
45.00 a year 


41 B.C. Member CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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(No. 5. A National Problem of Conduct Series appearing every Tuesday and Friday in 
The Chicago Tribune) 


National Stability 


Though our country’s attention is centered on the war, its people 
are not neglecting their personal relation to everyday life. Bus- 
ness goes on, and that it will continue to go on industriously 
seems inevitable when viewed in the light of current events. 
Nothing has happened to impair business confidence. It was, 
perhaps, but natural that our declaration of war should engender 
a display of conservatism, but from present appearances this was 
only a passing phase; we now are on the road to a great stimulus 
in war activities. 





Financiers say that this country was never in so favorable a posi- 
tion to meet financial burdens as it is today. The experience of 
our allies is illuminating. Despite tremendous borrowing, pro- 
duction has gone on as never before, and capital has come forth 
freely for investment. 


The burdens we are called on to assume are light in comparison 
to those of our allies. Industry steadily is being mobilized and, 
when readjustment has been attained, large-scale production will 
be its task. While the military needs will be enormous, it must 
not be forgotten that the workers who produce these things and 
draw good wages for this work will themselves require the multi- 
tude of things that go to supply normal living, and will have 
plenty of money with which to buy them. 


A nation that can in a few weeks dig into its pockets and produce 
$2,000,000,000 for the Liberty Loan, and oversubscribe it more than 50 
per cent, and then supplement this with a Red -Cross contribution of 
$100,000,000, is very far from “hard up.” 


Under these conditions the public must not be deceived by a false view of 
economy. Our common aim being to attain efficiency no less in peaceful 
pursuits than in our military enterprise, it is the duty of all to support 
the government, and one phase of such support is certainly the successful 
carrying on of business. 


It is stopping the keaks, not hoarding or skimping, that gives a nation 
stability. 


The Chicago Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





